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RONALD books for geographers .. . 


A Geography of Europe—2nd Edition 


Including Asiatic U.S.S.R. 


Edited by GEORGE W. HOFFMAN, University of Texas 
Prepared by the Editor and 8 Contributing Authorities 


New! Second Edition of this basic 
textbook first introduces the student 
to Europe’s complex physical and his- 
torical background. It then presents 
authoritative geographical descrip- 
tions of its seven major regions. 
Throughout these abundantly mapped 
and illustrated discussions, the em- 
phasis is on the interwoven strands 
of economic and political geography. 
Book presents an integrated picture 


of the European scene within the con- 
text of political, natural, and cultural 
regions. A summary chapter assesses 
various regional problems and the at- 
tempts to solve them through Euro- 
pean cooperation; brings into perspec- 
tive Western Europe’s struggle to 
regain its place in the world’s economy 
in competition with a developing 
Soviet Europe. 2nd Ed., 1961. 815 pp. 
$9. 


Biogeography—an Ecological Perspective 
PIERRE DANSEREAU, New York Botanical Garden 


This pioneering study, based on 
worldwide field trips, presents a valu- 
able synthesis of the environmental re- 
lationships of living organisms, with 
emphasis on the higher plants. De- 
signed for senior and graduate courses 
in geography, botany, and ecology, it 
analyzes the components of biogeo- 
graphic communities in terms of their 
historical setting, climatic tolerance, 
adjustment to habitat and one another, 
and genetic make-up. Book applies uni- 


form ecological principles to the study 
of plants and animals and their socie- 
ties—achieving an integrated perspec- 
tive which provides common ground 
for a penetrating interpretation of en- 
vironmental complexes. “Startling 
depths of insight and breadths of 
learning.” --THE PROFESSIONAL GEOG- 
RAPHER. “Clarity, precision, logical ar- 
rangement.” —SciENCE. 1957. 394 pp. 

$8.50 


Photogrammetry and Photo-Interpretation 


With a Section on Applications to Forestry 
STEPHEN H. SPURR, The University of Michigan 


Second Edition of ArriaL 
GRAPHS IN ForesTRY discusses and 
utilizes significant developments in the 
techniques of aerial photography, pho- 
togrammetry, and particularly in the 
growing art of photo-interpretation. 
Book fully covers basic principles and 
methods; brings together specialized 
material on the use of aerial photo- 
graphs in mapping, photo-interpreta- 
tion of geology and soils, etc. Abun- 


dant illustrations include helpful line 
drawings, recent aerial photographs, 
and pictures of latest photographic 
materials and photogrammetric equip- 
ment. “Excellent revision . . .” 

Charles O. Minor, Arizona State 
College. “. . . great addition in both 
text and bibliography.”—Harold E. 
Young, University of Maine. 2nd Ed., 
1960. 472 pp. $12 
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ero True Raised Relief Maps 


make all other maps old-fashioned 


Now, here’s the modern way to bring 
geography and history into realistic focus. 
The earth springs to life . . . mountains, 
hills, valleys and plains rise to accurate, 
authoritative, scaled proportions. Heights 
of almost an inch are reached as Aero’s 
skilled cartographers and geographers pre- 
sent your students with a new, exciting, 
colorful, three-dimensional, true-to-life pic- 
ture of the world we live in. No other map 
can tell, the story so well . . . can so thor- 
oughly acquaint your students with the 
shape and relationship of the earth’s con- 
tours as Aero Relief Maps. And for an added 
classroom stimulus there’s Aero’s True 
Raised Relief Globe . . . it’s like viewing the 


AERO SERVICE 
CORPORATION 


210 E. Courtland Street 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


world from outer space! Trace the course of 
missiles. See the obvious reasons for the 
course of history, the paths taken by men 
in expanding empires . . . let your students 
feel the physical shapes of countries and 
continents. 


Relief globe stands 18 inches high « All maps 
are self-framed e True-to-nature colors 
simulate the land’s characteristics « Maps 
and globe molded in new, lifetime vinyl « 
Won’t burn or break e Globe includes 24- 
page illustrated guide e Send today for com- 
plete information on the full line of Aero 
Relief Maps and Relief Globes. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send complete information on the Aero Relief World 
Globe and full line of Relief Maps. 
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BASIC CLIMATE AND POPULATION MAPS 


These world maps are large-sized wall displays de- 
signed especially to aid teachers in presenting fun- 
damental geographic relationships. Map comparisons 
show clearly the universal influence of climatic fac- 
tors such as rainfall, temperature, ocean currents 
and winds on vegetation, population distribution 
and occupations of people. 


Around the World is the title of our free in-service pub- 
lication for geography teachers. In the current issue on 
South America a specialist in methods of teaching ge- 
ography demonstrates how climate and population maps 
can be used in environmental relationship studies. Would 
you like to receive a sample copy . . . and have your name 
placed on our mailing list to receive fucure issues? Write 
today for pamphlet No. JG-561. 


Six maps on three displays. Size 52 x 62 inches. 
Scale 520 miles to the inch. Hand mounted on muslin. 


| TITLE NUMBER | 
World—Summer Rainfall and Winds; 

Winter Rainfall and Winds ........ AR981 
World—tThermal Regions and Ocean 

Currents; Vegetation Regions ....... AR982 
World—-Distribution of People; Occupa- 

tions and Ocean Trade Rovtes ...... AR983 


02 Mounting. One display (two maps) on spring 
roller with steel board and dustproof cover $18.50 


H60 Mounting. One display (two maps) hand 
mounted, fold-in-cover $18.50 
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THE GROWING POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES* 


ROBERT C. KLOVE 
Geography Division, Bureau of the Census 


HE TERM “population explosion” is 
popular today for describing 
the recent population growth and the 
future projections of this growth both in 
the United States and in the rest of the 
world, but it is noi at all an accurate de- 
scription of this growth in terms of the 
dictionary definition of “explosion”: 
which is a “violent bursting.” The popu- 
lation growth phenomenon which it calls 
attention to, however, is extremely im- 
portant to mankind and especially to ge- 
ographers for whom man is the keystone 
of their science. We must understand 
what constitutes this population growth 
and why it is considered so significant at 
the present time. I can only begin to an- 
swer these questions for the United States 
in this short paper. 


Population Trends from 1790 to 1960 


The population of the United States 
has grown from almost four million in 
1790 to over 179 million in 1960+ (Fig. 
1). The absolute amount of population 
increase has been greater for every de- 
cennial census period than the preced- 
ing period with three exceptions. These 
were the Civil War decade from 1860 
to 1870, the World War I decade from 


“Paper given at the annual meeting of the 


National Council for Geographic Education on‘ 


November 25, 1960 at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
*“United States,” Advance Reports, Final Pop- 
ulation Counts, 1960 Census of Population, 
PC(Al)-1, Bureau of the Census, November 15, 
1960. 


1910 to 1920, and the depression years 
from 1930 to 1940. The decade of 1950- 
1960 showed an increase of 28 million 
compared with 19 million from 1940 to 
1950. 

The rate of population growth from 
1790 to 1860 was very high, varying for 
the decades from 33 per cent to over 36 
per cent. It dropped down to 23 per cent 
for the 1860 to 1870 period, then rose to 
30 per cent for the 1870 to 1880 period, 
and then gradually declined hitting a 
low of 7 per cent in 1930 to 1940. It rose 
to 14.5 per cent from 1940 to 1950 and 
our recent Census shows a growth of 18.5 
per cent from 1950 to 1960. The last dec- 
ade has shown a rate of growth higher 
than for any period since 1900 to 1910. 
It is this sharp upturn of the rate of 
growth that has led some analysts to de- 
scribe the situation as a “population ex- 
plosion.” The population of the United 
States would double in about forty years 
if growth rate remained the same, but 
the growth rate is unpredictable. 


Factots Affecting Population Change 


There are only four factors that can 
affect the population of a country or any 
area for that matter. “These are births, 
deaths, immigration, and emigration. In 
the history of our country these factors 
have shown great variation. The early 
history of the United States was charac- 
terized by a high birth rate and heavy im- 
migration. The death rate also was high 
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Fic. 1. Total population, population increase, and per cent increase: 1790-1960. 


but has steadily declined and may con- 
tinue to do so. Immigration fell off by 
World War I, and the birth rate de- 
clined, reaching a low period in the de- 
pression decade of 1930 to 1940. The re- 
cent heavy population growth is pri- 
marily due to a higher birth rate and the 
continuing decline in the death rate. 

In estimating future population, it is 
necessary to consider the future behavior 
of the four factors already mentioned. 
Certain assumptions must be made and 


these are based upon recent develop- 
ments. We can assume that the death or 
mortality rate will continue to decline in 
the immediate future provided that 
there is no major war or other catastro- 
phe such as might result from an atomic 
explosion. We can further assume that 
the net effect of immigration and emi- 
gration will remain about the same so 
long as it is our national policy to restrict 
immigration. The remaining factor of 
births, or the fertility rate, is subject to 
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UNITED STATES 18.5 
PERCENT INCREASE 
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@Lesx than 0.1 percent decrease 


Fic. 2. Per cent change in population by States: 1950-1960. 


wide fluctuation, making it very difficult 
to predict future population. 


Population Projcctions 


Leading demographers _ including 
those at the Census Bureau have often 
failed in the task of estimating correctly 
the future population. Nevertheless, tech- 
niques for the projection of population 
into the future are improving, and it may 
be interesting at this point to examine 
population projections to 1980 made by 
the Bureau of the Census. Four projec- 
tions have been made, based on different 
fertility assumptions.* In each case it is as- 
sumed that there will be no major depres- 
sion and that employment and economic 
activity will remain high. The lowest 
projection gives 231 million for 1980 and 
the highest 273 million. This would be 
an increase in population during the 


*“Tilustrative Projections of the Population of 
the United States by Age and Sex, 1960 to 1980,” 
Current Population Reports, Series P-25 No. 187, 
Bureau of the Census, November 10, 1958. 


next 20 years of from between 52 million 
and 94 million. Such an increase would 
produce many problems for the Ameri- 
can economy. 

High population growth is not limited 
by any means to the United States; it is a 
world phenomenon. Continued decline 
in mortality without decline in fertility 
makes for great increases in many already 
densely populated areas. This population 
growth in the United States deserves our 
serious attention, though it is not pres- 
ently as critical a problem as in some 
countries of the world. 


The Distribution of Population Change 


The rest of this paper is devoted to 
study of the differential growth of popu- 
lation across the United States. The pop- 
ulation increase is not being evenly dis- 
tributed nor is it being distributed in the 
same patterns as in the past in many 
cases. My emphasis is on the changes dur- 
ing the recent decade from 1950 to 1960 
and is based on early results from the 
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Fic. 3. Absolute change in population by States: 1950-1960. 


1960 Census. Where preliminary figures 
are used they are indicated. 


Change in Total Population from 
1950 to 1960 


There are different ways of analyzing 
the change in total population in the 
United States. We know that the total 
population of the United States increased 
from 151 million to 179 million, an ab- 
solute increase of 28 million or a percent- 
age increase of 18.5 per cent. This in- 
crease can be distributed by various area 
subdivisions, such as Census regions or 
divisions, States, counties, minor civil di- 
visions, or other area categories. I have 
had to make a selection and am drawing 
your attention to the distribution by 
States. 

There are other ways of looking at the 
change in total population irrespective 
of the size or type of area examined. For 
this purpose I have selected four sub- 
jects—per cent change, absolute change, 


relative change, and direction of popula- 
tion change as shown by change in the 
movement of the center of population. 

Let us first look at the map of per cent 
change in population by States, 1950 to 
1960 (Fig. 2). This shows 7 States with a 
very high percentage of population in- 
crease—4 in the Southwest, including 
California, Nevada, Arizona, and New 
Mexico, Florida in the Southeast, Dela- 
ware in the East, and Alaska. Florida, 
Nevada, Alaska, and Arizona had the 
highest percentages of increase. Thirteen 
other States had percentage increases 
above the national average. These in- 
cluded Washington in the Northwest, 
Utah and Colorado in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, Texas and Louisiana along the 
Gulf Coast, Michigan, Indiana and Ohio 
in the North Central area, Virginia, 


Maryland, New Jersey, and Connecticut 


on the East Coast, and Hawaii. All other 
States hal gains of a lower percentage 
than the national average, and 3 States 
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lost population, namely West Virginia, 
Arkansas and Mississippi, although the 
loss in Mississippi was very small. 

We see a different picture when we 
look at the absolute change in popula- 
tion by States from 1950 to 1960 (Fig. 3). 
On this map, the great gain in California 
of over 5 million stands out above all the 
other States. Florida is second with over 
2 million. New York in third place, with 
a gain just under 2 million, had a much 
smaller percentage gain, in fact one that 
was below the national average. Fourth 
was Texas with 1,868,000, but Texas had 
a high percentage gain. Then followed 
Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, and New Jer- 
sey, all with gains of more than | mil- 
lion. Nevada and Alaska with high per- 
centage gains had relatively small total 
absolute gains in population. 

Quite a different pattern is shown by 
the map of change in each State’s per- 
centage of the United States population 
(Fig. 4). This is the kind of map which 
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Raymond Murphy has called a relative 
change map. The great gains in relative 
standing of both California and Florida 
are indicated hereon. At the other end of 
the scale, New York and Pennsylvania 
have lost standing in population more 
than any other States. Here we also see a 
pattern of loss that extends from Georgia 
and the Carolinas across many of the 
Southern and Border States to the Mid- 
western States, to the northern Rocky 
Mountain States, and to Oregon’s Pacific 
coast. New England, except for Con- 
necticut, and the Middle Atlantic 
States, except for New Jersey, also show 
a “strong” loss in standing. The major 
areas of gain, are the Southwestern 
States from California to Louisiana, Flor- 
ida, the Great Lakes States of Michigan, 
Indiana and Ohio, and the Atlantic Coast 
States from Connecticut to Virginia. 
The new center of population for the 
50 States based on preliminary popula- 
tion figures is about 50 miles east of St. 
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Fic. 5. Centers of United States population: 1950 
and 1960 (on map of Southern Illinois). 


Louis or 9 miles northwest of Centralia, 
Illinois in Clinton County (Fig. 5). This 
estimated center is 47 miles west and 
12.5 miles south of the estimated 1950 
center of the 50 States. The distribution 
of the population growth is continuing to 
pull this population center west and a 
little south. The movement between 
1950 and 1960 is greater than the move- 
ment from 1940 to 1950 and that repre- 
sented the greatest movement during the 
present century. You will also note that 
the map shows the 1950 and 1960 centers 
of population for the 48 States or con- 
terminous United States, a term ap- 
proved last year by the United States 
Board on Geographic Names. The addi- 
tion of Alaska and Hawaii moved the 
population center of 1950 an estimated 
17 miles west and 2.5 miles south. 


Population Density Change from 
1950 to 1960 


Population density is one of the more 
important characteristics of population 
distribution. In 1960 the average popu- 
lation density of the United States, in- 
cluding the 50 States and the District of 
Columbia, was 50.5 persons per square 
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mile. This compares for the same area 
with 42.6 persons per square mile in 
1950 or an increase of 7.9 persons per 
square mile. The map (Fig. 6) shows 
that the smaller States had the larger in- 
creases in density. New Jersey gained 
164 inhabitants per square mile, Con- 
necticut 108, Maryland 77, Delaware 65, 
Rhode Island 64, and Massachusetts 58. 
Note that New York, while it had a heavy 
loss in the proportion that its population 
was of the United States population, 
gained in population density more than 
California. Of course, California’s large 
area prevented it from having a greater 
gain in population density. . . . Both 
Ohio and Florida, which are good-sized 
States, areawise, had fairly high gains in 
population density. Except California, 
all of the Western States and the Great 
Plains States from North Dakota to 
Texas had low gains in population den- 
sity. Alaska had the smallest gain in pop- 
ulation density, which could be expected 
because of its enormous area. 


Metropolitan and Nonmetropolitan 
Population 


Distribution of population on the basis 
of metropolitan and nonmetropolitan 
residents is of increasing significance in 
the United States. The 1960 Census 
shows that about 85 per cent of the popu- 
lation growth in the United States during 
the past decade occurred in the standard 
metropolitan statistical areas. I have se- 
lected the metropolitan-nonmetropolitan 
concept for analysis rather than the bet- 
ter known urban-rural concept for two 
reasons: (1) because preliminary figures 
are available at this time for metropoli- 
tan areas but not for urban and rural 
areas and (2) because the metropolitan- 
nonmetropolitan dichotomy has been less 
emphasized in the past but deserves more 
emphasis in my opinion. By dividing pop- 
ulation into two parts in this manner, a 
great many distinctions are hidden. The 
metropolitan character of the New York 
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Fic. 6. Population density change by States: 1950-1960. 


area is quite different from that of the 
San Angelo, Texas area. Some metropoli- 
tan areas contain quite a bit of rural pop- 
ulation. Some nonmetropolitan areas 
contain much urban population which is 
more akin to some of the metropolitan 
population. Nevertheless the standard 
metropolitan statistical area definitions 
of the Budget Bureau which are used by 
the Bureau of the Census follow criteria 
which have been uniformly applied across 
the Nation and are useful for bringing 
out distinctions in population distribu- 
tion. 

The 1960 Census shows that 63 per cent 
of the population of the United States 
now lives in standard metropolitan sta- 
tistical areas* (Fig. 7). The per cent of 
population that is metropolitan varies 
greatly between the States. Only Alaska, 
Idaho, Wyoming, and Vermont have no 


*“Population of Standard Metropolitan Statis- 
tical Areas, 1960 and 1950,” Preliminary Reports, 
1960 Census of Population, PC(P3)-4, Bureau of 
the Census, October, 1960. 


metropolitan population. The most 
metropolitan State is Rhode Island with 
87 per cent of its population thus classi- 
fied. New York and California each have 
86 per cent, Massachusetts 85 per cent, 
and other States above 75 per cent are 
Hawaii, New Jersey, Connecticut, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and Illinois. To 
these 10 States may be added 10 States 
which have a percentage of metropolitan 
population which is greater than the 
United States average of 63 per cent. Five 
more States have more than half of their 
population in the metropolitan class 
which leaves the remaining 25 States, in- 
cluding the 4 with no metropolitan popu- 
lation, having less than 50 per cent of 
their population in the metropolitan 
class. Note the distribution of this latter 
group. It includes the northern New 
England States, most of the Southern 
States except for 3 which face the Gulf 
Coast, the Great Plains States, the north- 
ern Rocky Mountain States, and a few 
others. 
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Fic. 7. Per cent of metropolitan population by States: 1960. 


The United States had a 25 per cent 
increase in metropolitan population be- 
tween 1950 and 1960 (Fig. 8). Most of 
the real high percentage increases were 
in the southern Rocky Mountain States 
i.e. Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Colorado. These States have few metro- 
politan areas but those few have had 
very large gains in population. Reno and 
Las Vegas in Nevada became metropoli- 
tan areas for the first timie in the 1960 
Census. Phoenix and Tucson in Arizona 
had great increases. Albuquerque in 
New Mexico, and Denver, Pueblo, and 
the new SMSA of Colorado Springs, all 
had large increases. The only other State 
to have more than a 50 per cent increase 
in metropolitan population was Florida 
which had an increase of 91 per cent. 
Other States with a per cent increase 
greater than the national increase, in 
general, clustered around these 5 States 
of high increase. Thus, this includes a 
belt of States almost continuous from 


California to Florida with very high in- 
creases in metropolitan population. 
Other States with higher than average 
metropolitan growth rates were Virginia 
and Maryland caused primarily by the 
great increase in the Washington, D.C. 
SMSA, and also Delaware, Minnesota, 
Montana, Washington, and Hawaii. The 
Northeastern States and the East North 
Central States, with the greatest metro- 
politan and urban population, generally 
had only moderate percentage increases 
in this population. 

The nonmetropolitan population of 
the United States increased by only 6 per 
cent between 1950 and 1960 (Fig. 9). 
States with very high increases were Flor- 
ida, New Jersey, and Delaware in the 
East, California, Arizona, and New Mex- 
ico in the West plus Alaska which, of 
course, had no metropolitan population. 
All of the Western States except Colo- 
rado had increases above the national av- 
erage. Almost all of the States with de- 
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creases in nonmetropolitan population 
are contiguous and located in the general 
area of the lower Mississippi and Mis- 
souri River valleys. The only exception 
is Hawaii, which had a loss of 10 per cent 
in contrast with the high gain of 74 per 
cent in Alaska. 

A relative-change map of metropolitan 
population brings out some changes 
which the other change maps do not re- 
veal (Fig. 10). The relative gain in the 
metropolitan population of 3 States, 
California, Texas, and Florida, stands 
out as does the high relative loss in met- 
ropolitan population in New York and 
Pennsylvania. Most of the losses were in 
the North Central and Northeastern 
States with Michigan and Connecticut 
being major exceptions. It is especially 
interesting here to note that none of the 
Western States had losses and relatively 
few of the Southern States. 


Final Comments 


You will have noted that my exposi- 
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tion of the changes in population distri- 
bution consisted of simple descriptions of 
the patterns shown by the various maps. 
There has been no comparison with 
other geographic patterns and no ex- 
planation of the changes. Such analysis is 
certainly needed though beyond the 
scope of this paper. Furthermore, only 
some of the gross patterns of change in 
the United States have been indicated. 
Additional maps showing distribution by 
counties or smaller areas would reveal 
other significant changes that the maps 
based on State units conceal. It has been 
my major purpose in showing these maps 
to stimulate your interest in why these 
different patterns of change are showing 
up. 

Another major limitation in this pres- 
entation is its confinement to changes in 
total population numbers. The changes 
in population characteristics and their 
distribution are at least of equal impor- 
tance. I refer to age, sex, race, national 
origin, marital status, size of household, 
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occupation, employment, education, in- 
come, and other information about pop- 
ulation which will be available from the 
Census. Let me illustrate with reference 
to the age characteristic. Because of the 
higher birthrate in recent years the num- 
ber of persons under 20 years of age has 
increased rapidly, and high school and 
college ranks will be swelled greatly in 
the coming decade. Because of the lower 
birth rate from 1925 to 1940 the number 
of persons in the age group of 20 to 35 is 
less than the normal distribution. Be- 
cause of a steadily lowering mortality 
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rate the number of persons in the older 
age groups is larger than in the past. 
These three facts are of great significance 
to ours economy, our government, and 
our culture. Geographically these age 
groups are not evenly distributed and 
differences in distribution result in differ- 
ent problems for different areas, but not 
always are these facts understood. It is to 
be hoped that the population data to be- 
come available from the 1960 Census 
will encourage many geographers to un- 
dertake studies of population geography. 


MAPS WITHOUT PROJECTIONS 


RICHARD E. DAHLBERG 
University of California, Los Angeles 


HOUGH NOT a new practice, the pub- 

lication of world school maps with- 
out projections is an unfortunate one 
meriting both comment and _ protest. 
This practice of omitting most or all of 
the parallels and meridians from pub- 
lished maps is objectionable because of 
the heavy dependence of the reader 
upon this grid for judging positional, di- 
rectional and distance relationships on 
the map. Further, the grid provides the 
chief visual basis for relating the map to 
the globe. 

Absence of the grid is an especially 
serious matter on maps drawn upon pro- 
jections with a relatively complex net- 
work of grid lines. These include the 
various types of interrupted projections 
as well as oblique and transverse cases of 
projections. Many of these projections 
became popular as the use of the Mer- 
cator projection for world school maps 
waned in the United States amid a storm 
of protests. Prominent among these 
were the various projections interrupted 

~in the manner popularized in this coun- 
try by the late Professor J. Paul Goode of 


the University of Chicago. Goode’s inter- 
rupted projections became well known 
through their widespread use in his out- 
line and wall map series and in his 
school atlas. These and other similar ar- 
rangements enjoyed the sanction of ofh- 
cial government use in the Departments 
of State and Commerce in the 1920's, 
largely through the influence of the late 
Dr. S. W. Boggs and Dr. Helen M. 
Strong. An example, representative of 
this group of interrupted equa'-area pro- 
jections, is shown in Fig. 1. 

Interruptions of the map surface on 
such projections evoked strong reactions, 
especially from teachers who claimed 
their students did not understand them. 
The purpose of interrupting equivalent, 
or equal-area, projections such as the si- 
nusoidal, Mollweide, Goode’s homolo- 
sine, Bogg’s eumorphic, and parabolic 
was to improve upon the representation 
of the shapes of continents, or, in some 
cases, of the oceans. On some interrupted 
projections further modifications were 
made by omitting sections of the projec- 
tion considered unimportant to the pur- 
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Fic. 1. Interrupted equal-area world map with projection. 


pose of the map, thereby “condensing” 
the projection and achieving a larger 
scale (Fig. 2). 

In the final presentation of world 
maps plotted on such projections yet an- 
other step was taken by some publishers: 


most or all of the parallels and meridi- 
ans were omitted from the map. Com- 
monly only the equator, tropical and po- 
lar circles were left on the map. In the 
majority of cases these appeared as 
straight lines as projections with straight, 


Fic. 2. Interrupted and condensed equal-area world map with projection. 
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horizontal parallels lend themselves to 
interruption most readily. On some in- 
terrupted maps the only remaining evi- 
dence of the projection consists of the 
smooth edges of the land masses which 
serve to mark the meridians bounding 
the various segments of the map. Fig. 3 
is representative of such maps on which 
the reader is largely dependent upon a 
divided Antarctic continent as evidence 
of interruption. Though grid lines were 
omitted to varying degrees and in vari- 
ous ways, the results were much the 
same; that is, the projectional base was 
abstracted from the map details. 

On many interrupted maps without 
grids the continents appear in such a 
fashion that one cannot distinguish be- 
tween the map area and the non-map or 
background area. If the map appears in 
black and white this means that, so far 
as the reader can determine, the back- 
ground area becomes a part of the 
oceans (Fig. 3). On colored maps Ant- 
arctica in some cases is spread across the 
interruptions in the southern part of the 
map and the interruptions in the high 
latitude portions of the oceans are col- 
ored blue, while the omission of areas 
from the low and middle-latitude por- 
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tions of the oceans remains unrevealed 
(Fig. 4). Furthermore, areas shown as a 
map inset appear as part of the regular 
map but in a new and erroneous posi- 
tion. Though the world map may have 
been drawn on a very carefully selected 
equal-area projection the net result is a 
map on which spatial relationships over 
the world are grossly misrepresented. 

The objections raised against deleting 
the grid must be applied even more vig- 
orously in connection with projections 
on which the equator and parallels are 
represented by curved lines.t An exam- 
ple of a world map on such a projection 
appears in Fig. 5 wihout any trace of 
the grid. This map is enclosed by an oval 
frame totally unrelated to the projec- 
tion. In such cases good cartographic 
practice calls for preservation of the 
basic form of the grid (Fig. 6). At the 
very least the outline of the projection 
should be shown to provide a clue to the 
overall structure of the map. 

The question of whether or not a map 

* These include oblique and transverse cases 
of projections as well as those interrupted 
projections on which the northern hemisphere 
appears largely intact as either a circle, polygon, 


or a conic sector with the southern hemisphere 
appearing as a number of extensions. 


. 8. Interrupted equal-area world map without projection (derived from Fig. 1). 
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Fic. 5. Conformal world map in an oval frame without projection (derived from Fig. 6). 
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Fic. 6. Conformal world map in a square with projection. 


must show the grid is one which can be 
argued either way, depending upon the 
general purpose of the map. Our con- 
cern here is not with the decorative or 
trivial uses of such world maps but 
rather with maps for use in the schools. 
Therefore, we must conclude that such 
maps need, first of all, to be functional 
as teaching aids. Their use, after all, is 
justified by the need to show spatial re- 
lationships. If the map is developed 
upon a rectangular projection having 
straight meridians intersecting straight 
parallels at right angles, the grid is visu- 
ally simple and is clearly related to the 


rectangular frame of the map. If, how- 
ever, the grid lines are such that they 
change their form across the map, or are 
interrupted, one must urge strongly that 
they be kept on the map, at least in suff. 
cient number to suggest to the reader the 
overall structure of the map. 


Summary 


The employment of world projections 
on school maps has been accompanied in 
certain cases by the improper practice of 
either omitting the grid entirely or pre- 
serving it in a skeletal form only. On 
some maps interruptions and omissions 
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are not at once apparent because of the 
failure to differentiate between the map 
area and the non-map area. These prac- 
tices are judged to be poor on the 
ground that they conceal the basic struc- 
ture of the projection and therefore mis- 
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represent spatial relationships. They rep- 
resent perhaps a graver form of misuse 
than that heretofore resulting from the 
indiscriminate use of the Mercator pro- 
jection. 


GOODS, MEN, AND IDEAS—-AN APPROACH TO A PROBLEM 
ROBERT C. MAYFIELD 


Southeastern State College 


N RECENT years much has been written 
if and said on the topics of “underde- 
velopment,” “resources,” and “the popu- 
lation explosion.” So much, in fact, that 
anyone wishing to offer further comment 
must preface his remarks with some no- 
tion of the views he brings to these prob- 
lems. Therefore, if the following cannot 
be accepted, neatly, as all the particular 
“bias” brought by the author, they do 
represent three of his basic assumptions. 
(It should be pointed out here that this 
discussion will be pointed to India, pri- 
marily, selecting that nation with which 
the author is most familiar, as one exam- 
ple drawn from the complex area, South 
and Eastern Asia. It is believed that the 
illustration chosen will have compara- 
tive value.) 

I. An underdeveloped area has two 
fundamental characteristics: (1) an un- 
sophisticated level of technology and (2) 
an imbalanced demography. 

Il. The natural resource components 
of an underdeveloped nation do not de- 
termine the course of economic develop- 
ment for that nation. 

Ill. A major obstacle to the effective 
utilization of resources in such an area is 
the national and regional planner’s in- 
ability to predict the rate of acceptance 
of new ideas and technical innovations. 

The primary purpose of this paper is 
to discuss an appraoch to the spread of 
ideas in underdeveloped areas. It is ap- 
propriate at this point, however, to com- 
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ment on some of the implications of the 
assumptions that have been made. 


The Assumptions 


Level of Technology. The generally 
low level of technology found in lesser 
developed areas is evidenced in many 
ways that are familiar to geographers. 
For the purposes of the problem to be 
discussed, attention is drawn to one of 
these: primitive communication systems. 
With some disregard for the earlier gen- 
eralization, one may note an uneven 
level of development when comparing 
rural and urban communication facili- 
ties. The city dwellers experience the im- 
pact of the mass media systems. The ra- 
dios in the bazaars, the newspapers read 
aloud, the amplified voices of the speak- 
ers at public gatherings—all supplement 
the basic patterns of social interaction. 

For the rural areas, social contacts are 
less complemented. Communication pat- 
terns there remain relatively primitive 
after urban centers have undergone tech- 
nological changes. The personal en- 
counter between an individual who has 
accepted an idea and a friend or relative 
who has not accepted it, remains a_pri- 
mary means of spreading that idea. A 
majority of the inhabitants of India are 
directly dependent on agriculture for 
their livelihood. If an over-all technolog- 
ical rise in the rural areas is to be 
achieved soon, many innovations must 
travel by way of the social encounter. 
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For such a technological rise to remain 
significant for long, the problem of over- 
population must be met. 

Demographic Imbalance. For India, 
the conditions of demographic imbal- 
ance have been imposed by a quite high 
birth rate and a high, but declining, 
death rate. Virtually all the economic de- 
velopment efforts in progress in the na- 
tion seem conducive to increased popu- 
lation growth rates. In response to the 
proposition that this may be “short run,” 
one must wonder “How short’? Solving 
the problem of accelerating numbers is 
not listed as one of the five principle ob- 
jectives of the Indian Third Five-Year 
Plan, as stated by the Indian Planning 
Commission.’ Yet, in an introduction to 
the plan, a note reveals that the Planning 
Commission has revised its earlier esti- 
mates of India’s population for 1966, the 
terminal year of the third plan, from 434 
million to 480 million persons.? The So- 
cial Services sector of the plan does call 
for an increase in the number of family 
planning centers from the existing 1,350 
to 8,200. The latter figure was set before 
the operation of the new Central Farnily- 
Planning Communication and Motiva- 
tion Researh Center in New Delhi. The 
pronounced regional diversity existing 
within India complicates the application 
of any nationwide program of preventive 
checks. There remains some room for 
doubt then, as to the adequacy of the 
measure in the Third plan, and even as 
to the efficacy of the approach. Wadia, in 
his Natural Resources and Population of 
India, writes: “A national policy impos- 
ing limitation upon the growth of popu- 
lation can only be successful in the sense 
that it may influence public opinion; 
and those who think of achieving con- 
crete and quick results by intensive prop- 


*Draft outline of the Third Five-Year Plan, 
as released to the press in July, 1960, by the 
Planning Commission of the Government of 
India. 

Ibid. 
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aganda and establishment of clinics ex- 
hibit a regrettable lack of insight into 
the process of social change and evolu- 
tion.’’s 

Natural Resources. Few Geographers 
give active support to deterministic ten- 
ets regarding natural resources and eco- 
nomic development. Even Japan offers 
sufficient evidence that a nation’s living 
standards may continue to rise without 
great local bases of natural resources. 
Obviously, a nation may import re- 
sources of superior quality, provided it 
has the ability to pay for them. The criti- 
cal point, then, is to insure the develop- 
ment of the most accessible local re- 
sources, whatever they may be, with the 
application of a technology sufficiently 
advanced to permit rapid formation of 
capital. Pertinent facets of planning and 
programming lie in selecting appropri- 
ate technologies and in determining the 
quantitative effort to be made. Ginsburg, 
in his careful presentation of the rela- 
tionships between natural resources and 
economic development, has called for 
both a detailed inventory of resources 
and an analysis of obstacles to resource 
development.* Geographers continue to 
contribute to the inventory; that they 
can contribute much to the analysis is a 
premise to be developed further in this 
paper. 

Planning. By definition, planning oc- 
curs without foreknowledge of results. 
The readjustment of goals, as directed by 
circumstances and the acquisition of data, 
is a common experience of nations en- 
gaged in planning. Even the relatively 
stable factors of industrial production 
have not permitted a high level of pre- 
dictability by Indian planners. Both the 
Rourkela and Bhilai steel plants were 


*P. A. Wadia, Natural Resources and Popula- 
tion of India, Bhatkal, Bombay, 1959. 

*Norton Ginsburg, “Natural Resources and 
Economic Development,” Annals, The Associa- 
tion of American Geographers (Vol. 47) (Septem- 
ber, 1957), pp. 197-212. 
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completed as planned, but not commis- 
sioned as scheduled, for lack of coking 
coal. Very recent discoveries of metal- 
lurgical coal in Bokaro and Raniganj 
may provide the needed raw materials, 
eventually. In the meantime, economic 
growth is stunted. 

If there is difficulty in meeting 
planned industrial goals, one may very 
well despair over the prospects for suc- 
cess in planning that is closely related to 
human choice and action. Yet, if there is 
any opportunity for the planners in les- 
ser developed areas to predict the rate of 
spatial diffusion of an idea or a tech- 
nique, after a given input, that oppor- 
tunity must be considered. The Swedish 
geographer, Hagerstrand, has laid much 
of the foundation for such a possibility in 
his work with simulation models.’ Com- 
ments on the feasibility of directing this 
work into area development have been 
made by Ullman.* A brief discussion of 
the nature of the simulation model ap- 
proach is in order. 


The Simulation Model 


The name of the approach, simula- 
tion, is the key to an understanding of it. 
Any geographer who has made a relief 
map or demonstrated land form develop- 
meni with a sand table has used the sim- 
ulation technique. The heart of the ap- 
proach is to reduce a complex real situa- 
tion to a model which simulates, in a 
relatively simple fashion, the gross fea- 
tures of the real situation. As the geog- 


*T. Hiagerstrand, “Innovationsforléppet ur 
Korologisk Synpunkt,” University of Lund, Lund, 
Sweden, 1953. 

, “Migration and Area,” Migration In 
Sweden: A Symposium, Hannerberg, Hiager- 
strand, and Odeving, eds., Gleerup Publishers, 
Lund, Sweden, 1957. 

, “On Monte Carlo Simulation of Diffu- 
sion,” prepared for the NAS-NRC Symposium 
on Quantitative Problems in Geography, spon- 
sored by the Office of Naval Research, May, 1960. 
In preparation, The Free Press. 

*Edward L. Ullman, “Geographic Theory and 
Underdeveloped Areas,” in Norton Ginsburg ed., 
Geography and Economic Development, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1960, pp. 29-31. 
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rapher may acquire the techniques and 
know-how necessary for relief model con- 
struction, so may he acquire the mathe- 
matical tools needed to operate the simu- 
lation model. 

.What are the rudiments of model de- 
sign for studying the diffusion pattern of 
an idea or technique, given its initial in- 
troduction in the area? Hagerstrand has 
described his simulation of diffusion in 
terms of a game.’ At its least complex 
stages, the game takes place on a uni- 
form plain with ideal communication 
and transportation conditions. The 
members of an evenly distributed popu- 
lation are the gamepieces. One person is 
given the idea to be diffused. Some ran- 
dom process, such as dice throwing, is 
used to plot encounters of the idea car- 
rier with the uninformed persons distrib- 
uted around him. Each person contacted 
becomes a carrier who also encounters 
the uninformed at random. A major re- 
striction entered on the probability of 
pairing is that according to the distance 
between the carriers and non-carriers of 
the idea. The idea is thus diffused 
through pairs of social contacts. Much of 
the situation as described solicits objec- 
tions. Areas of human habitation are not 
uniform in surface, population is not dis- 
tributed evenly, and the obstacles to 
communication are many. An individual 
who finally accepts an idea may have re- 
quired multiple contacts, not one only. 
The complaint, then, is that the model 
does not face up to reality. The attractive- 
ness of simulation is that, as information 
accumulates, it is possible to incorporate 
the needed restrictions on the operation 
of the model. Hagerstrand has simu- 
lated the actual spread of innovations in 
Sweden. After noting that the real world 
itself contains elements of randomness. 
he writes, “the similarities (of the simu- 
lation and reality) are such that it seems 
not to be entirely out of place to look 
*T. Hiagerstrand, “Monte Carlo Simulation of 


Diffusion,” op. cit. This work is well supplied 
with maps and diagrams. 
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upon the actual diffusion as just another 
of the possible realizations of our game.”* 
The degree of success achieved in test- 
ing theoretical constructs depends rather 
heavily on the nature of the data avail- 
able. For the problems approached in 
this paper, rigorously designed and care- 
fully conducted field research would be 
required. Some of the pertinent data 
could best be provided by other disci- 
plines—and interdiscipline teams are 
easier to dream of than to realize. There 
is much for geographers to do, however. 
In certain of the Swedish simulations, 
reasonable results were obtained by pay- 
ing attention to only three factors: the 
uneven distribution of population, the 
uneven transportation network, and the 
physical barriers to communication.® 
These are sound, mappable problems for 
the Indian regional geographer. It seems 
doubtful, however, that these would be 
adequate for simulation of diffusion in 
India. Of likely importance would be the 
distribution of the various social, lin- 
guistic, and religious groups within which 
an idea carrier might or might not be free 
to move. A language barrier could prove 
as effective a block to communication as 
an unbridged river, and rural India ex- 
periences both. One word of caution be- 
fore the Indian geographer is urged to 
map everything at hand: a recent study 
was made of twenty-one factors believed 
to influence the economic interactions 
over space of villagers in central Punjab. 


Ibid. 

* Idem. 

*R. C. Mayfield, “Consumer Movement and 
Range Factors,” in progress. 
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Only four factors were found to be statis- 
tically significant at reasonably high 
levels of confidence. One must remember 
that in simulation, the goal is not to 
recreate the real situation, but to express 
it efficiently. 

To inaugurate simulation of idea dif- 
fusion in India, an actual example of 
such a diffusion should be mapped, se- 
quentially, for comparative purposes. 
One can think of no more apt an illus- 
tration than that of the spread of volun- 
tary sterilization of males, expanding 
in 1956 from 7,800 to more than 31,000 
in 1959. A regional study in Madras 
State, where sterilization is encouraged, 


would be invaluable. 


Must the planners in the nations of 
South and Eastern Asia wait until inten- 
sive research activities have been con- 
ducted before simulation as an approach 
has meaning? Fortunately, that is not the 
case. There is one particularly perti- 
nent implication from the simulation 
studies that have been made in other 
areas. It is as follows: the most rapid satu- 
ration of a region with an idea or inno- 
vation occurs when the initial idea car- 
riers are clustered, not when distributed 
evenly. Perhaps the community develop- 
ment programs in India would have had 
more success, generally, if attention had 
been paid to this principle. 

In examining the problems of effec- 
tive utilization of geographic resources 
and the quandaries of the population ex- 
plosion, one senses the urgency of apply- 
ing whatever tools are available. The 
simulation model has been reaffirmed as 
an approach to be considered. 


CHANGING LAND-USE PATTERNS OF THE PHILIPPINES 


ARTHUR H. DOERR 
University of Oklahoma 


ESTRUCTION attendant to World War 
II, recent political independence, 
the ‘Huk’ struggle, a burgeoning popu- 
lation, political immaturity, foreign in- 
vestment, national planning, and other 


factors have contributed to an evolution- 
ary change in land-use patterns in the 
Philippines. Some changes have been 
dramatic, others subtle. Change has per- 
meated every facet of Filipino life, and 


i 
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because of the primary nature of the Phil- 
ippine’s economy, land-use changes have 
significant economic ramifications. 

The purpose of this study is to de- 
scribe and analyze land-use changes 
which have occurred since 1940. In or- 
der to accomplish this objective it will 
be necessary to characterize briefly the 
geographic environment, describe the 
pre-World War II land use patterns, dis- 
cuss significant changes in land-use, re- 
cord extant distributions, and to account 
for variations or correspondence in pres- 
ent and past situations. Because of dis- 
ruptive conditions associated with 
World War II and the early liberation 
period, certain information may be lack- 
ing, inadequate, or even inaccurate. 
Quantitative assessments will be utilized 
where practical, whereas qualitative eval- 
uations must be used in the absence of 
specific data. 


Geography 


The Philippines is said to consist of 
more than 7,000 islands, but the over- 
whelming majority of this vast number 
are little more than rocks projecting 
above the sea at low tide. The principal 
islands include: Luzon, the largest and 
most populous; the Visayas, of which Pa- 
nay, Cebu, Negros, Bohol, Samar, and 
Leyte are most significant; and Minda- 
nao, the second largest in area. The total 
area of the archipelago approximates 
115,000 square miles—about twice the 
size of Illinois—and the estimated popu- 
lation is about 23,000,000. 

The total] latitudinal extent from ap- 
proximately 5° N. to slightly more than 
20° N. produces an environment which 
is essentially “tropical,” in temperature. 
Because of elevation the mountainous 
portion of Luzon has lower average tem- 
peratures. The island group may be con- 
sidered to be well watered, although sig- 
nificant variations in precipitation do 
occur depending upon location and ex- 
posure. Seasonal distribution of precipi- 
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tation is markedly different from place 
to place. As a generalization it may be 
assumed that seasonality is more pro- 
nounced as one goes from south to north. 
Further, a generalization which has 
merit, but which may fail in terms of a 
specific locale, is that the western Philip- 
pines receive a summer maximum of 
precipitation, whereas the Pacific side 
receives a winter maximum. So far as 
can be ascertained every part of the Phil- 
ippines receives at least 60 inches of pre- 
cipitation annually. 

Significant variations in this broad 
climatic scheme occur because of a mul- 
tipilicity of elevation, slope, and expo- 
sure situations. Effectiveness of moisture 
may be measurably restricted because of 
edaphic or slope conditions. Actually, 
while the gross patterns of climate are 
relatively easily understood, microcli- 
matic heterogeneity produces a varied 
biotic environment. Superimposed upon 
the average climatic conditions is the 
omnipresent threat of typhoons. The 
Philippines lie on a majo: storm track, 
and the frequency of typhoons may have 
a serious disruptive effect upon land-use. 
Strong winds and torrential rains nor- 
mally associated with their passage cause 
considerable damage to life and prop- 
erty. Particularly destructive typhoons 
may drastically alter the existing land- 
use pattern. 

Soil constitutes another facet of the 
environment which exerts a significant 
influence on land-use. 

Soils of the Philippines have not been 
adequately studied, but a great variety 
are found within the relatively small 
area of the country. Generally, in the 
uplands of the central and southern part 
of the country, latosols have evolved in 
response to high temperatures and copi- 
ous precipitation. Even this generaliza- 
tion breaks down however in areas 
where soils are derived from volcanic 
materials, limestone or alluvium. Moun- 
tainous areas of northern Luzon have 
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soils which exhibit many of the charac- 
teristics of the tropical podzol. The most 
productive soils of the Philippines are 
derived from basic volcanics, limestone, 
or alluvium. Latosols and tropical pod- 
zols are generally low in inherent fer- 
tility. 

Vegetative response to the physical 
environment described above produced 
a forest cover, which was essentially com- 
plete, before settlement occurred. The 
forest cover was dominantly tropical 
rainforest of various subtypes, but coni- 
fers assumed some importance in moun- 
tainous northern Luzon. Much land was 
cleared for cultivation, but various esti- 
mates place the total land in forest at 
60 per cent of the land area." 


Land-Use 


Encroachment on this basic forest re- 
source is proceeding apace. A significant 
change in land-use in the pre-World 
War II and post-World War II periods 


can be ascertained in the utilization of 
forest resources. Lumbering is expand- 
ing rapidly in response to growing do- 
mestic demands and growing overseas 
markets—especially those of Japan and 
the United States. A great controversy 
rages as to the effect of this increased 
rate of cutting. Government experts at 
the Bureau of Forestry insist that growth 
more than doubles annual cut, and that 
Philippine forests will remain produc- 
tive forever. On the other hand, certain 
active and retired faculty members of the 
University of the Philippines College of 
Forestry insist that cut and destruction 
from fire and natural enemies is cur- 
rently greater than regrowth. 

Certainly, a steady erosion of forest re- 
sources occurs through the activities of 
the cainginero—shiiting cultivator—as he 
makes his repetitive clearings. This slash- 
and-burn agriculture persists and ex- 


*Norton Ginsburg (editor), The Pattern of 
Asia, Prentice-Hall, 1958, p. 337. 
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pands in spite of laws prohibiting the 
practice. Unfortunately the influences of 
caingin agriculture are persistent—not 
transitory. Cogon grass (Imperata cylin- 
drica) moves in, and because it is burned 
annually—accidentally or purposely— 
man-made savannas of cogon spring up 
in areas formerly covered with forest. 

In agricultural land-use, the produc- 
tion of grain is the most important ac- 
tivity. Rice is the most important food 
grain, but corn assumes considerable sig- 
nificance in the Visayas. One of the sig- 
nificant land-use changes has been the in- 
crease in double-cropping of rice in the 
principal producing area, the Luzon 
Plain, and the expansion of rice acreage, 
both paddy and upland varieties, in 
frontier zones. This expansion has been 
especially significant in the pioneer lands 
of the Cotabato Valley and near Zam- 
boanga and Davao. Other major rice 
areas include the Bicol Plain of south- 
eastern Luzon, the non-corn producing 
islands of the Visayas, the Cagayan Val- 
ley, and terraced regions of Mountain 
Province on Luzon. In all a total of 
about 40 per cent of the cultivated land 
of the Philippines is planted in rice. 

Almost 15 per cent of the cultivated 
land is planted in corn, principally in 
Cebu, although Bohol and other areas 
also produce it. Corn patterns in the pre- 
World War II and post-war world are 
very similar, although recent population 
pressure is seen in the increased inten- 
sity of corn land-use. Increased popula- 
tion pressure has forced more double- 
and triple-cropping than formerly, but 
hybrid corn which was introduced with 
the hope of revolutionizing corn yields 
failed abysmally. Corn yields continue 
to be poor, and high incidence of corn 
acreage in the agricultural scheme is 
usually a good indicator of poverty. 

Coconuts occupy approximately 23 per 
cent of the cultivated land and usually 
are to be found along the coastal mar- 
gins. Concentrations are especially pro- 
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nounced in the Bicol region of Luzon 
and along the fringes of Samar, Leyte, 
and Mindanao. While 165,000,000 bear- 
ing trees assure the Philippines of a lead- 
ing place in the exportation of coconut 
products, several difficulties are eroding 
the pre-eminent position of the Philip- 
pines in the production and marketing 
of coconuts. Because of poor preparation 
practices, Philippine copra has the du- 
bious distinction of being the world’s 
poorest. As competition becomes more 
severe a reduction in the market for 
Filipino copra must be anticipated. In 
addition, a mysterious disease, kadang- 
kadang, has been decimating coconut 
plantatio is and Philippine attempts ‘to 
control it have been desultory at best. A 
decline in acreage devoted to coconut 
culture may logically be anticipated. 

Abaca, which occupied about 7 per 
cent of the cultivated land in the period 
immediately preceding World War LI, 
has declined precipitously in significance 
because of competition with other fibers 
and because of a fungus disease which 
has decimated the plantations. The old 
areas of consequence, southeastern Lu- 
zon and the section near Davao in Min- 
danao, have declined to the point where 
abaca can no longer be considered a sig- 
nificant crop. 

Tobacco is another of the crops which 
has declined significantly in importance. 
This is partly related to a shift in smok- 
ing habits. A certain enchantment with 
things American has caused an increase 
in the importation of American tobacco 
products with the resultant decline in 
Filipino tobacco acreage. Significant to- 
bacco districts are in the Ilocano section 
of northwestern Luzon and in the Caga- 
yan Valley. The decline that has occurred 
in the past is, I believe, transitory. Amer- 
ican tobacco companies are establishing 
manufacturing plants in the Philippines 
using Filipino tobaccos to produce ciga- 
rettes marketed under the American 
trade name. This late trend augurs well 
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for the resurgence of tobacco production 
in the years just ahead. 

Sugar is another of the crops which has 
shown a decline in acreage since before 
World War II. This is attributable 
mainly to higher per acre yields which 
have come as the result of increased use 
of fertilizer, restriction of cane planting 
to the better lands, and improvement of 
agricultural techniques. In short, fewer 
acres now produce as much or more 
sugar than were produced on larger 
acreages in the pre-World War II era. 
Further acreage declines are to be anti- 
cipated as the sliding tariff barrier of the 
American market increases under the 
terms of the Bell Act. The Central Plain 
of Luzon and the islands of Negros and 
Panay have been the principal sugar pro- 
ducers. And current trends point to con- 
tinued decline of sugar in these areas in 
the face of more demands for lands for 
subsistence crops and increasing compe- 
tition in the American sugar market. 

The foregoing discussion has dealt pri- 
marily with changing trends in existing 
principal land-use patterns. Succeeding 
sections will deal with recent innovations 
of great significance. 

One of the most important recent de- 
velopments in terms of its impact on the 
immediate area and general significance 
in the Filipino economy is the Del 
Monte Pineapple Plantation near Caga- 
yan de Oro in northern Mindanao. 
While the idea for a plantation pre- 
ceded World War II, and general work 
was begun, the war interrupted opera- 
tions and the plantation (as it now 
stands) is principally a product of post- 
war days. This modern plantation with 
all attendant facilities has about 18,000 
hectares of rich Bukidnon Plateau land 
under cultivation. The living standards 
of plantation dwellers and adjacent set- 
tlers are measurably above their more 
remote neighbors. Pineapple products of 
the California Packing Company (a Del 
Monte subsidiary) are marketed under 
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the Del Monte brand name in the Philip- 
pines and the United States. 

Foreign enterprise as represented by 
the Chase and Sanborn Company has 
fostered an infant coffee industry on 
Mindanao and southern Luzon. Activi- 
ties of American and European com- 
panies are also instrumental in the de- 
velopment of rubber and spice produc- 
tion, especially on Basilan. 

From an agricultural standpoint the 
next two small areas presented exert an 
influence and present a pattern out of 
all proportion to their small size. Both 
areas, which emphasize horticulture, are 
quite small, and they have developed in 
response to the demands of a substantial 
urban market. The slopes of Tagaytay 
ridge, south of Manila, produce signifi- 
cant quantities of fruit, especially pa- 
payas, citrus, and bananas for the Manila 
market. The Trinidad Valley, north of 
Baguio, is a significant producer of mid- 
latitude vegetables and small fruits for 
the Baguio and Manila market. Both of 
these areas are quite small, but they 
have established a pattern, which seems 
destined to spread around urban centers. 

Non-agricultural land-use changes in 
the Philippines include the expansion 
of built-up areas associated with urban- 
ism and a burgeoning population, the 
additional construction of manufactur- 
ing establishments, especially at the pe- 
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riphery of large cities, and the construc- 
tion of large numbers of fish ponds at the 
tidal margins of the country. The Philip- 
pine Air Lines has constructed large 
numbers of air ports in remote sections 
of the islands taking significant acreages 
of land out of cultivation. The construc- 
tion of new roads to remote areas slices 
away bits of potentially arable land. 
Mineral industry patterns remain essen- 
tially as they were in the past. 

In brief, a qualitative assessment of 
land-use changes suggests the following 
significant trends: 1) a steady, slow but ° 
sure, diminution of forest lands in the 
face of an active lumber industry and en- 
croachment by the cainginero; 2) a signi- 
ficant increase in the amount of land de- 
voted to food crops in response to popu- 
lation pressures, pioneering, and recla- 
mation; 3) a significant reduction in acre- 
ages devoted to traditional commercial 
crops, (i.e. sugar, cigar tobacco, and 
abacad) because of market competition, 
tariff problems, disease, and shifting mar- 
ket demand; 4) a measureable expansion 
in land devoted to new commercial crops 
such as pineapple, cigarette tobacco, rub- 
ber, and horticultural crops; 5) an in- 
creasing tendency towards the expan- 
sion of urban accouterments; and 6) the 
development of a significant fish farming 
industry associated with tidal reclama- 
tion. 


PROJECTED HYDRO-ELECTRIC SCHEMES IN BASUTOLAND 


BRUCE S. YOUNG 
University of Alberta 


Introduction 


ASUTOLAND, a British Colony of some 
11,700 square miles surrounded en- 
tirely by the Union of South Africa 
(Fig. 1), has advanced politically a long 
way in the past few months.’ It seems 
likely that within a decade or so further 
progress toward full control of the coun- 
try by the Basutos will be made. Eco- 


nomically, however, the territory remains 
very backward,? with soil conservation 


1 $5,302 persons out of a total electorate of 
191,663 Basuto, Whites and Asians voted on 20th 
January, 1960, in the Coloriy’s first general elec- 
tion; the Colony will shortly have its first Leg- 
islative Council to be known as the Basutoland 
National Council. 

* The situation in Basutoland of relatively 
vigorous political advancement and a_ weak 
economy, contrasts markedly with that in Swazi- 
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schemes gallantly striving to restore and 
stabilize the lowland soils. 

A much-eroded country without facto- 
ries or industrial undertakings, with al- 
most no mining development, with but 
one mile of railway, three of tarred roads 
and eight hundred and fifty of gravelled 
or earth roads, Basutoland depends 
heavily on the Union of South Africa 
and the United Kingdom for its eco- 
nomic survival. To the former it sends 


land where the economy is being rapidly de- 
veloped and diversified in a politically unprog- 
ressive society. 


annually over 43,000 laborers to work in 
the gold, coal and diationd mines* (the 
gold mine labor is worth over £14 mil- 
lion to the territory*) and sells £114 mil- 
lion worth of agricultural products 
(mainly wool, mohair and cattle); from 


* Annual Report on Basutoland, 1958, H.M.S.O. 
The 1956 Census revealed that 154,782 males 
and females were “absent outside from the coun- 
try.” 

* The Mining Survey, Vol. 5, No. 1, 1954. This 
amount comes to Basutoland “in the form of 
administrative expenses of the Native Labour 
Organisations and in deferred pay to the native 
mineworkers and remittances to their families.” 
See also Annual Report, 1958, p. 33. 
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the Union it purchases over £3 million 
worth of general merchandise, maize and 
maize meal. From the United Kingdom 
grants (under the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Acts) totalling more than 
£2 million have been made available 
since 1945. Of the 206 Europeans who ad- 
minister the country and serve in its med- 
ical, educational, public works and other 
departments, many are from Britain and 
the Union. The remainder of the 2,000 
European population is made up of mis- 
sionaries and traders, their families and 
the families of the government officials. 

The economic links between the Un- 
ion and the Colony are likely to be 
strengthened further as both countries 
develop their resources. The strengthen- 
ing will be to the advantage of both and 
neither can or should ignore the possi- 
bilities for beneficial co-operation in the 
economic field. At the same time both 
countries will approach these possibili- 
ties with caution for the political situa- 
tion is fraught with difficulties’ and eco- 
nomic nationalism or autarchy is likely 
to command much support. 

This article examines certain power 
and water development schemes in Ba- 
sutoland which have been under consid- 
eration for some years. One of the 
schemes has progressed to the point 
where the results of preliminary research 
have justified more intensive investiga- 
tion, and where actual physical develop- 
ments are now being considered for the 
near future. 


Physical Background 


The topographical background to 
these schemes, and indeed, to almost any 


* Amongst the difficulties might be meationed 
the Union’s claim for the incorporation of the 
High Commission Territories (Basutoland, 
Swaziland and Bechuanaland Protectorate), a 
claim based on a provision in the 1909 South 
Africa Act, the Union’s present (May 1960) 
racial policy of “apartheid” and the Basutoland 
Congress Party’s demand for the “return” of the 
whole of the Orange Free State and parts of the 
Cape Province (see Drum, 1960, pp. 52, 53, 
Johannesburg). 
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development in the Colony is a moun- 
tainous one. The Basuto Highlands or 
Maluti are generally over 6,000 feet and 
rise in the north to a summit plateau of 
over 10,000 feet; the highest point so far 
fixed is Thabana-Nylenyana, 11,425 feet. 
The Maluti form a watershed area be- 
tween the southeasterly flowing Natal 
rivers, which rise high up in the Dra- 
kensberg escarpment, and the south 
westerly, westerly and northerly flowing 
rivers which are all tributary, eventu- 
ally, to the Orange River. The Orange 
itself has its source in northwest Basuto- 
land at Mont-Aux Sources (10,763 feet), 
whilst one of its major tributaries, the 
Caledon, which is coincident with a 
long stretch of the western Basutoland 
boundary, rises to the northwest of the 
Maluti Mountain (9,000 feet) and 
drains western or lowland Basutoland or 
Lesotho. Basutoland, in which rise over 
200 of South Africa’s rivers, is indeed a 
“sponge” for much of the Union. The 
gorge-like character of the valleys of the 
headwater streams of the Orange, the 
geological formations in the Highlands— 
the hard upper beds of the Karroo Sys- 
tem, the thousands of feet of black ba- 
saltic lavas and the massive yellow Cave 
Sandstone—together with the rainfall 
which in the northern areas exceeds 40” 
per annum would suggest that Basuto- 
land is a natural area for the regional 
development of water schemes. 


Three Schemes 


Three schemes were investigated and 
reported on by a Cape Town consulting 
civil engineer in 1956.6 The scheme 
likely to materialize first envisages the 
construction of a 400 foot high dam on 
the Malibamatso river which rises to 
the east of the highest range of the 
north-south trending Maluti Mountains. 
The dam would create a lake—the Ox- 


*Ninham Shand, Report on the Regional De- 
velopment of the Water Resources of Basuto- 
land, 1956. Library circulation, Natal University, 
Pietermaritsburg, South Africa, 
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bow Lake—and a diversion tunnel 5 


miles long will be driven through the 
mountains; a high pressure tunnel will 
take the water to power stations on the 
Hololo River, a tributary of the Caledon. 
An Upper Power Station at 6,270 feet 
will generate hydro-electric power utiliz- 
ing the 1,930 foot fall in the high pressure 
tunnel from the level of the Ox-bow Lake, 
whilst a second power station at 5,460 feet 
will be fed by further tunnels from a reg- 
ulating dam some 20 feet below the 
higher of the two power stations. 

The second scheme involves the dam- 
ming of the Malibamatso and Kau riv- 
ers at their confluence, and the diverting 
of the waters westwards through the 
Maluti Mountains by means of a tunnel 
some miles in length, to another but 
more southerly eastbank tributary of the 
Caledon, the Hlotse River. 

The third of the complementary 
schemes would involve damming the 
Orange and Semena rivers in the central 
areas of Basutoland and diverting the 
water, partly by tunnel, to Leribe, almost 
at the junction of the Hlotse and Cale- 
don rivers on the western border of the 
Colony. An alternative to this is the con- 
struction of an equally long tunnel to 
take the water to power stations in the 
more southerly Teyateyaneng area. 

The costs for the three schemes (with 
the annual output in million kwh.) were 
estimated in 1956 as £834 m. (350 m.); 
£12-15 m. (350 m.) and £45-50 m. (1,000 
m.) respectively. 

A subsidiary of the Ox-bow Lake 
Scheme, as the first is now called, is the 
construction of a pipe line to carry 40 m. 
gallons of silt-free untreated water per 
day (a portion of the discharge from the 
turbines) from the regulating dam 
(6,250 feet) below the Upper Power Sta- 
tion, by hydraulic gradient to the Free 
State goldfields (at about 4,500 feet). This 
pipe line would be 120 miles long and 
was estimated to cost £714 million. The 
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water could instead, however, be added 
to the supply of the lower power station 
thereby increasing its output by 50 m. 
kwh. per annum—with negligible in- 
crease in capital costs in the Ox-bow 
Lake Scheme. 

The benefits from these three comple- 
mentary schemes would be (a) hydro- 
electric power, (b) water, and (c) regu- 
lated flow in the Caledon (which, at 
present, has very low flows in the winter 
months particularly June but is, how- 
ever, perennial, having an average of 
359 days of flow per annum) and stabi- 
lized flow in the Orange. Furthermore, 
the schemes were so designed that their 
points of discharge are all sufficiently far 
upstream to fit in with Union schemes 
for diverting the Caledon River, by 
means of a tunnel, to supplement the 
water resources of the Free State. 


Markets 


Assuming that the schemes are physi- 
cally possible, the question of markets 
for the power and water is the vital one. 
In this respect, as in the development of 
the rivers and their catchment areas, 
there appears to be some scope for co- 
operation between the Union and Ba- 
sutoland. 

Power. Some 2,000 domestic and com- 
mercial consumers in the Colony take 
electricity from the Maseru Electricity 
Supply. Apart from that associated with 
building developments in Maseru, the 
demand over the past few years has not 
increased markedly, and there is not 
likely to be in the foreseeable future any 
great demand for domestic uses. There 
are, however, a number of potential 
power markets within the Colony. Dia- 
mond prospecting operations, being car- 
ried on by a South African mining house 
in the mountainous areas of north Ba- 
sutoland,’ have yielded encouraging re- 


* Annual Report on Basutoland, 1957, p. 5, and 
Johannesburg Sunday Times (February 15, 1959). 
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sults, and should a diamond-mining in- 
dustry be established, the Ox-bow Lake 
Scheme would have a very considerable 
local consumer; indeed one mine could 
absorb about 25 per cent of the power 
output from this scheme. A second in- 
ternal market would develop should the 
Colony start processing its own wool, 
mohair, hides and meat. These primary 
industries might well develop as a result 
of the availability of cheap power. In the 
same way agriculturists in Basutoland 
might well start powered spray irriga- 
tion. 

It is clear from the Consultant's report 
that the Union, and in particular the 
Free State, was seen as the major con- 
sumer of the power. The development of 
the Free State goldfields is indeed mak- 
ing increasingly greater demands on the 
Union’s power lines; the 1958 power con- 
sumption of the mines alone was 10 per 
cent up on the 1957 figure.’ The esti- 
mated net cost of power from the Ox- 
bow Lake Scheme delivered at the Ba- 
sutoland-Free State border was 0.34d. per 
kwh. (1956 estimates), comparing favor- 
ably with the average costs in the Rand 
Undertaking of Escom of 0.366d. per 
kwh. and in the Natal Central Under- 
taking of 0.633. However, new power 
stations and plant under construction in 
the combined Rand and Orange Free 
State Undertaking, based on the Union's 
vast reserves of coal, seem capable of 
meeting electricity requirements in the 


Free State for many years to come. In. 


view of the Union’s coal resources it is 
not surprising that “first discussions with 
potential customers” were reported as 
“discouraging.”® 

Water. Basutoland’s capacity to ab- 
sorb the water made available by these 
schemes is as small and long-term as its 
ability to utilize the power supplies. It is 


* Annual Report, Electricity Supply Commis- 
sion, 1958. 

* Colonial Development Corporation, Report 
and accounts for 1957, H.M.S.O. 
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possible that some of the water could be 
used for irrigation in the vicinity of the 
schemes, whilst the establishment of in- 
dustries in northwest Basutoland would 
create a demand for silt-free water. 

The prospects for selling water in the 
Union are, perhaps, better than those 
for selling power. It has been calculated 
that by A.D. 2000 there will be a consid- 
erable shortfall in the water supplies in 
the areas dependent on the Vaal River, 
and that the Union will have to negoti- 
ate with Basutcland on the possibility of 
diverting wate: from the Caledon into 
‘the Vaal Basin.‘° Meanwhile, however, 
development s:h:mes to provide water 
in the Free State and Southern Trans- 
vaal are proceeding independently of 
and, apparently, with little enthusiasm 
for the Ox-bow Lake Scheme’s pipe line 
project. This pipe line could supply 
water to the Free State goldfields at 10d. 
per 1,000 gallons (1956 figure), a figure 
substantially below that charged to bulk 
consumers by the present suppliers; the 
charge of 2/—per 1,000 gallons is more 
than doubled for domestic users. In ad- 
dition to this possibility, the regulation 
of flow in the Caledon could benefit the 
towns of Ficksburg and Ladybrand as 
well as irrigators and other users along 
the river valley. Union Irrigation De- 
partment schemes on the Caledon and 
Orange rivers could derive a steady 
source of water (the Ox-bow Lake 
Scheme alone would provide 145,000 
acre feet per annum) from the im- 
proved flows of these rivers. 

A factor of importance in these con- 
siderations is the availability of under- 
ground water pumped from the Free 
State gold mines. Whilst it is possible 
that a satisfactory means of desalting this 
water will be found, thus enabling the 
water to be used, it is also possible that 
the underground supplies will become 
exhausted. 


*” The Vaal River, Natural Resources Develop- 
ment Council, U.G.40/,1953. 
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Hydrological Research 


Since May, 1957 a fully equipped mete- 
orological station has been functioning 
in the Ox-bow Lake Scheme catchment 
area. A network of mountain type rain 
gauges has been in operation in the area 
since 1955. River gauging weirs with 
automatically recording equipment have 
been installed on the Malibamatso, at 
the proposed dam site, and on three 
other rivers, for a somewhat shorter pe- 
riod, measuring stream flow and depth." 
An analysis of the data collected over 
this short period has revealed that the 
mean annual rainfall in the catchment 
area is likely to be 8 per cent lower than 
originally estimated.’ 


Present Position 


The hydrological data obtained so far 
and the very uncertain prospects for 
marketing large power and water out- 
puts, have led to consideration of devel- 
opment by stages, starting with a pilot 
project. The pilot project is based on the 
Ox-bow Lake Scheme and would require 
a dam only 200 feet high and a small 

*™ Annual Report (1958), p. 27. 

“The writer is indebted to the Director of 
Public Works, Maseru, Basutoland, for time 


spent in discussing some aspects of the Ox-bow 
Lake Scheme. 
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power station. It is envisaged that the pi- 
lot scheme would depend mainly on the 
internal market for power and water. 
Although the project is so much 
smaller than those outlined in this arti- 
cle, it may well prove to be the pioneer 
in the much greater development of the 
Colony’s power and water resources. 
Meanwhile plans are afoot to explore in 
greater detail the hydrological and mar- 
keting aspects of the Ox-bow Lake 
Scheme, and these investigations are cer- 
tain to range beyond the _ political 
boundary of Basutoland. In the wider 


* setting of continental Africa, the poten- 


tialities and problems may be compared 
with those associated with the develop- 
ment of such international rivers as the 
Nile, the Niger, the Congo and the Zam- 
besi.’? It seems clear that, as one Orange 
Free State industrialist has said, the time 
is now ripe for the two governments who 
have interests in the catchment areas of 
the Orange and Caledon Rivers to get 
together on a long-term plan." 


*On the Zambesi see H. J. de Blij, “Some 
Aspects of the Kariba Hydro-electric Project in 
the Central African Federation,” The Journal of 
Geography, LVI (December, 1957), and Monica 
M. Cole, “The Kariba Project,” Geography, XLV 
(January-April, 1960). 

“Supplement to The Friend (Bloemfontein. 
Orange Free State) (August 7, 1956). 


JUNIOR HIGH GEOGRAPHY—GROWING PAINS 
OR ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT? 


MABEL L. McGIRR 


North Bethesda Jr. High School 
Bethesda, Maryland 


HAT THERE is cause for optimism con- 
Tian the growth of junior high 
school geography is evident. However, it 
is also evident that this growth will not 
be without its difficulties; its growing 
pains. How well we can tackle and over- 
come these will determine whether opti- 
mism can become reality. 


Today Trend Favors Geography 
in the Curriculum 


There is ample proof that interest in 
geography has grown since World War 
II and during the long period of the cold 
war that has followed. Reasons for the 
necessity of geographic understanding of 
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the world and its people are more evi- 
dent with each passing day. Recent world 
affairs have created an awareness of this 
need if people are to understand the na- 
tions who turn to us for aid. The in- 
creased numbers of geography courses 
for junior high school and the trends in 
the curriculum give cause for assurance. 
There is growing dissatisfaction with so- 
cial studies by teachers, administrators, 
newspaper men, parents and the general 
public accompanied by the recognition 
of the ignorance in geography. What for- 
merly might have been just natural curi- 
osity about people and regions of the 
world has become a quest for knowledge 
and understanding that is paramount to 
peaceful existence on this earth. It is of 
even greater importance to our young 
people who are just beginning their lives 
in this age of jets that travel 700 miles 
an hour, where distance is measured not 
so importantly in miles as in hours of 
distance and where the race for inter- 
continental missiles and artificial satel- 
lites is going on in deadly earnest. This 
peaceful existence depends upon our ac- 
cepting, respecting and understanding 
other peoples’ customs, problems, poten- 
tials, resources and interrelations with us. 
The underdeveloped areas of the world 
cannot hope to find a solution for their 
problems when we offer them advice 
based on historical experience in this 


country. Dense populations, with every 


indication of greater density, in areas 
that are land poor is not to be compared 
with our history of great industrial ex- 
pansion during a period in which we 
were land rich and population poor. The 
geographic implications here are appar 
ent to us: Would that they were apparent 
to those who do not know the scope of 
geography! 

Growth of the United States into a 
primary power eliminates the possibility 
that any other great power can leave us 
in isolation or in a state of neutrality. 
Other current factors have many impii- 
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cations for the need of modern geog- 
raphy study: (1) the great mobility of 
people of today, (2) our knowledge of 
weather and the value of the satellites in 
aiding us in our study of it, (3) man’s 
efforts to convert desert into arable land, 
(4) salt water conversion to meet our 
growing shortage of fresh water, (5) new 
sources of power that may revolutionize 
industry, and (6) the rapid but inevit- 
able changes of the people in underdevel- 
oped lands as expressed in their desire to 
increase economic growth for their coun- 
tries, accompanied by a diminishing res- 
ignation to poverty, disease, and low 
standards of living. These and many cur- 
rent issues are the ingredients that make 
geography a living subject and a crying 
need in the education of our young peo- 
ple. 

Current trends in the curriculum seem 
to indicate that this need is on its way to 
being met in some small measure. A sur- 
vey of the courses of studies of the vari- 
ous states shows that there is an increased 
number in the junior high school dealing 
with world geography or geography of 
the eastern hemisphere. Wilhemina 
Hill’s article in the JouRNAL OF GEOG- 
RAPY indicates that she finds a trend to 
“geographically—oriented” studies of 
man and his progress on a world-wide 
basis as being achieved by the end of the 
tenth grade.* The Encyclopedia of Edu- 
cational Research indicates the trend to- 
ward more geography for the seventh 
and ninth grades. It is well to note that 
with the exception of World Geography 
which is taught in most schools, there is 
little consistency in what is offered. A 
survey of geography practices in second- 
ary schools (grades 7-12) by a committee 
of the National Council for Geographic 
Education is somewhat out of date since 
much has happened since 1955, but at 
that time there was a healthy 58 per cent 

1Wilhelmina Hill, “New Developments in 


Geographic Education,” THE JOURNAL OF GEOG- 
RAPHY (May, 1960), p. 234. 
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of the responses indicating increased in- 
terest in the field of geography and 66 
per cent favoring separate courses.? 

Research also reveals that there is a 
current, growing resistance to correla- 
tion, fusion, integration, or what have 
you, to the social studies. More demand 
is being made for specific labels and 
courses such as history and geography. 
More people have become vocal about 
the weaknesses of the social studies field 
labeling it “superficial,” ‘“‘overwhelm- 
ing,” “too comprehensive,” etc. A former 
president of the NCSS presents his view 
in a recent edition of Social Education, 
“We attempt the impossible in terms of 
coverage of material within the time al- 
lotment.”* He goes on to state that the 
“creeping curriculum” has made the so- 
cial studies a respository for all instruc- 
tional material that other subject areas 
refuse. He believes that the value of or- 
ganized subject matter out-weighs the ad- 
vantages of the integrated approach and 
we do ourselves no service by labeling all 
courses under the amorphous title of so- 
cial studies.‘ Parents also may be heard 
who object to life adjustment classes con- 
ducted in schools where supposedly 
knowledge is the goal. They feel that the 
chief responsibility for adjusting their 
children lies in their hands. How success- 
ful they are is their responsibility also. 
(We won't digress into that controversial 
issue.) 

Praise the press and bless that televi- 
sion, for they, too, have been disciples for 
the cause of geography. In 1952, Dr. Ben- 
jamin Fine’s articles appeared in news- 
papers all over this country proclaiming 
the ignorance of geography among our 
high school graduates who have entered 
colleges and Universities. Only 5 per cent 


* Status of Geography in Secondary Schools of 
United States. Special Publication,, National 
Council Geography Education, April, 1956. 

‘John H. Haefner, “Proposals for a Social 
Studies Curriculum,” Social Education, (May, 
1960), pp. 201-205. 

* Ibid., p. 202. 
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of all college students were enrolled in 
geography courses, although 77 per cent 
of the colleges offered these - courses. 
Why? They probably didn’t have the 
vaguest notion as to what they would 
learn since they had never had any geog- 
raphy and the colleges probably didn’t 
require it in their general education 
background. In 1960, Dr. Fine made a 
similar survey of geographic knowledge 
of students in thirty-four colleges and 
universities of the United States. The 
public read in the daily newspapers the 
appalling ignorance of these young peo- 
ple who couldn’t tell what is the popula- 
tion of the United States, and who believe 
that Cuba and Puerto Rico were trust 
territories under U. S. administration. 
Some even thought that the St. Lawrence 
Seaway was built to connect the Atlantic 
and Pacific Ocean or that it was built for 
a summer fishing resort. Only 19 per cent 
could name four communist ruled coun- 
tries, and a mere 8 per cent knew U.S.S.R. 
stood for the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics! Dr. Fine’s answer to the 
above problems was there for everyone to 
read; more courses in high school geog- 
raphy.® 

Television, too, has contributed to this 
growing interest and need. News cover- 
age, documentaries about world problems 
and other countries, even the settings of 
such entertainment programs as Dinah 
Shore, Perry Como to name a few have 
been around the world. All of these have 
contributed immeasurably to the curi- 
osity and interest in knowing more sim- 
ply by a flick of the wrist that tunes on 
the family’s favorite pasttime, watching 
television. 


* Benjamin Fine, Newspaper Articles in Eve- 
ning Star, Washington, D.C., February 29 and 
March 1, 2, 1960. There is other enlightening re- 
search concerning this lack of knowledge. Prof. 
Bloom in his comparison of samplings from 
millions of General Educatitn Development tests 
given to college freshmen found marked im- 
provements in all subject areas except geography 
and spelling. 
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Among the contributions of those who 
are not directly involved in geographic 
education is the Conant report on Junior 
High School. He advocates that all stu- 
dents have social studies each year, but 
that the emphasis be on geography and 
history. His comments are respected be- 
cause of his widely read reports on the 
Senior High School.* 


What Are the Growing Pains? 


Having used the approved psychologi- 
cal approach of accenting the positive it 
is now time to present the negative . . . the 
growing pains. The growing pains and 
their manifestations are equally as easy to 
find as the evidence of growth in interest. 

These are the problems as they are re- 
flected in recent articles and events. 
There is a lack of understanding as to 
what geography really is. A reluctance to 
replace traditional courses with some- 
thing new or not understood exists. Ge- 
ographers as a group made no real stand 
as to what emphasis should be taken or 
what sequence should be followed. Sug- 
gested sequences that have been advo- 
cated in the past by individuals are out 
of date with the times. The curriculum is 
bulging with the increased offerings and 
demands of the post sputnik per.» |. Ad- 
ministrators are indicted for their lack of 
sympathy or their lip service to the need 
without actually doing anything about it. 
Textbooks on geography are not being 
published and the ones that have been 
are too easy, too hard, or encyclopedic. 
Frequently mentioned is the lack of sup- 
ply of qualified teachers, the adequacy of 
their training, and the questionable 
value of introducing courses under these 
circumstances. If all these are to be given 
credence, it is a formidable list of diffi- 
culties to overcome. 


The Teachers of Junior High School 
Geography 
My chief concern and the concern of 
so many others is the supply, quality, and 
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training of the teachers who handle these 
geography classes. If a solution could be 
found for this one problem it is more 
certain that the other growing pains 
would fade and diminish in importance. 
The Board of Education of the City of 
Chicago recently put into effect a World 
Geography course for grade ten, PRO- 
VIDED they can acquire one hundred 
trained geography teachers within the 
first year.’ They feel that the program 
will succeed or fail in relation to the 
quality of the teachers available. Few 
would dispute this. Any program, any 
school, any subject is as successful as the 
teachers who teach in it! This is an un- 
equivocal truth. 


Can It Be That the Teaching Has 
Retarded Geography? 

Quality of teaching in junior high 
school geography must surely be based 
on many things but two major factors are 
of prime and equal importance. The 
teacher must know his subject matter, 
and he must know and understand his 
pupils. There is abundant evidence that 
social studies teachers are inadequately 
equipped in geography, yet it is also true 
that geography is often taught by these 
teachers. Worse than that is the fact that 
there are those who teach geography 
without ever having had it as a subject 
in elementary, high school, or college. 
With the advent of social studies in the 
school this is true of more and more of 
our teachers. Can this be one cause of the 
lack of sympathy toward initiating more 
geography education in our secondary 
schools? 

A closer look at the training of these so- 
cial studies teachers who voluntarily or 
involuntarily are assigned to teach geog- 


* James Conant, Recommendations for Educa- 
tion in the Junior High School Years, Princeton: 
Education Testing Service, 1960. 

*“Teachers of High School Geography Needed 
—Can You Qualify?” THe JournAL or GEocrRa- 
puy (April, 1960), page 185. 
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raphy is disturbing. Approximately 40 
per cent of the social studies teachers ma- 
jor, is normally given to history. Politi- 
cal Science, Economics, and Sociology 
represent 15 per cent of the average re- 
quirement. Geography scraps a meager 7 
per cent.® A study of Illinois social studies 
teachers shows the following lack of state 
requirements for certification; history, 18 
per cent; political science, 36 per cent; 
geography, 81 per cent. One fourth of 
these teachers do not have majors in so- 
cial studies at all.* Are we to believe that 
administrators think that anyone can 
teach in this field provided he can 
breathe, talk, read, has a map and a 
degree? 

How do the colleges and universities 
do in the training of thesé social studies 
majors? A study of colleges and university 
requirements of the United States, the 
distribution of time spent in various 
fields for social studies majors shows the 
following average medians in semester 
hours: History 16, Political Science 6, So- 
ciology 6, Geography 3. It is no strange 
coincidence or irrational thinking that 
‘makes geographers frown upon the fu- 
sion, correlation, or integration of geog- 
raphy, or that makes them object to just 
anyone teaching a course in World Ge- 
ography. Curricular integration cannot 
guarantee integration if the teacher does 
not have the resources and knowledge to 
do it. Core curriculum has been far from 
successful for just this reason. Modern 
Problems courses which are one of to- 
day’s answers for streamlining the bulg- 
ing curriculum are doomed because of 
this same lack of ability and broad train- 
ing of the teacher. “Let’s give them an 
in-service course” is only a partial an- 
swer. One course won't insure the ability 

* Willis Moreland, “The Academic Prepara- 
tion of Social Studies Teachers,” Social Educa- 
tion (December, 1958), p. 384. 

*V. Pholmann, and F. Wellman, “Are High 
School Social Studies Teachers Adequately Pre- 


pared?” Social Education (November, 1960), pp. 
310-312. 
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to think geographically any more than 
one course in history could teach some- 
one to think historically. Colleges simply 
must turn out teachers who have better 
balanced and more thorough training in 
each of the disciplines of the social stu- 
dies. We cannot be deluded into thinking 
that all social studies will die a sudden, 
timely death. 

Geography majors are in slim supply. 
An increased number of them is needed 
to teach these newly initiated courses. 
Teachers specializing in geography need 
the same broad training as the social stu- 
dies major, if they are to succeed in truly 
making geography the bridge between 
the natural and social sciences. History, 
sociology, political science, economics, 
physical sciences, and training in the 
reading and intrepretation of maps for 
the various levels should be studied. 
Methods, techniques, classroom manage- 
ment, and other elements of successful 
teaching should not be neglected or al- 
lowed to be learned by osmosis. For em- 
phasis, I repeat that knowledge of subject 
matter is of prime importance but equal 
to it is the knowledge and understanding 
of the adolescent who is to receive this in- 
struction. 

If this training of teachers could be 
corrected there would be more under- 
standing of what geography really is, less 
criticism by administrators, less resistance 
to give geography its proper place in the 
program, and less need for that all-inclu- 
sive, all-inspiring textbook so many worry 
about getting. How did you acquire an 
interest in your major field of study? 
Who was it that kindled your interest, 
spurred you on, gave you the desire to 
make it your life’s work? Could it be that 
some master teacher shared his enthusi- 
asm and knowledge with you and gave 
you an insight into the real scope of ge- 
ography? Have you as a teacher transfer- 
red this desire and insight to your stu- 
dents? If you have, you may be sure that 
the parents have received it too. A visit 
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to your class may enlighten that princi- 
pal, superintendent, or supervisor. At 
the college level, it means that you will 
be sending us more teachers with geog- 
raphy majors or minors. 


The Need for Direction in 
Curriculum Planning 

Now to one other basic cause for grow- 
ing pains! Where can interested school 
curriculum makers go to find direction 
in planning for geography in their curric- 
ulum revisions? Shall we leave their 
guidance to the choice of the best avail- 
able textbook? It is done, you know. 
Shall we leave them frustrated by their 
attempts to locate recommendations bear- 
ing the stamp of approval of those who 
know geography best? Shall we allow 
their fledgling interest to dissolve into 
resignation to the traditional pattern of 
history of United States three times in 
six or seven years? “The vaccination 
theory of instruction—repeated inocula- 
tion results in immunity has been deci- 
sively validated by our courses in Ameri- 
can History at grades 5, 8, and 11, and 
our Civics courses at grades 9 and 12. We 
are desperately in need of some more ef- 
fective type of treatment.”° The logical 
organization for suggesting and dissemi- 
nating a scope and sequence for geog- 
raphy instruction that is up to date is to 
be found in the one organization devoted 
to it, the Council for Geographic Educa- 
tion. Publication of such a suggested pro- 
gram is no guarantee of its adoption, 
but it will bear the official approval of 
the group most qualified to have an an- 
sw:t. For those who are sincerely and 
honestly seeking direction, it would cer- 
tainly be considered. 

The membership of this study group 
or committee should stress representa- 
tion of various interests; those who are 
actively engaged in teaching in junior 
high school, those who represent the 
other levels of instruction, those who 


John Haefner, op. cit., p. 202. 
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supervise geography teaching in the pub- 
lic schools, and those who have had past 
experience in building scope and se- 
quence. If a group of trained geog- 
raphers meeting these criteria are not 
able to agree, then it is questionable as to 
whether we should expect much sym- 
pathy and understanding. 

There has been much spade work done 
on such a study. Preston James has pre- 
sented his ideas on culture areas as a 
basis for study. Philip Bacon has some 
questions concerning the traditional pro- 
gram in relation to the population im- 
pact. Henry Warman has many sugges- 
tions for changing emphasis in geo- 
graphic education. No matter how soon 
this work can be completed, published, 
and distributed throughout the country, 
it will be too late, but “’tis better late 
than never.” 

If publicity is what we need to educate 
the curriculum makers with the point of 
view of geography, let’s have it! The Re- 
port of the Commission on the Teaching 
of Geography,” edited by Neville Scarfe 
can be one of our mighty missiles of 
communication. It is comprehensive, en- 
lightening, and fascinating reading for 
geographers and educators alike. Keep 
in mind that officials of our school sys- 
tems are being bombarded by requests 
for science, mathematics, social studies, 
reading, spelling, foreign languages, mu- 
sic, and art ad infinitum. Conscientious 
members are weighing the values of each 
demand in the light of the needs of their 
pupils as they see and understand these 
needs. They undoubtedly are not going 
to be poring over tomes of geographical 
literature seeking knowledge they don’t 
have. Let’s send them the report, or ex- 
cerpts from it, and count the costs of 
such a project as the price of corrective 
treatment for a major growing pain. 


"4 Neville Scarfe, Report of the Commission on 
Teaching of Geography in School, International 
Geographical Union, Denoyer-Geppert Co., Chi- 
cago, 1956. 
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If core and general education are to 
persist let’s investigate the possibilities of 
team teaching, and television teaching, 
and publish our experiences in maga- 
zines for others to read. Since integration 
and the social studies continue, let’s ham- 
mer home that geography is the only real 
integrating subject which can serve as a 
core. Then let's prove it. With the awak- 
ening of public interest and respect for 
education and knowledge, magazines are 
more interested in accepting articles 
which will appeal to the parents and gen- 
eral public. 

Classroom teachers serve in the front 
lines as the family doctor, for these grow- 
ing pains. It is they who prove the effec- 
tiveness and value of geography whether 
it is taught as a separate subject or as a 
part of the integrated social studies, In 
the junior high school where children 
are beginning to make their choices for a 
life work, where they are maturing in 


their understanding of their role in a de- 
mocracy, where they are filled with a 
great desire to solve the world’s prob- 
lems, these teachers have in the making 


those who will influence the future 
trends in education. A student reflects a 
master teacher. 

It is earnestly hoped that those of you 
who know the real scope of your subject, 
will be able to overcome the handicaps of 
teaching geography to pupils who come 
to you with little more experience in 
their elementary social studies than that 
of being able to recognize a map, a globe, 
or the location of their home state on a 
map. This is not meant to be an exag- 
geration; it is true of far too many pu- 
pils in too many states. If secondary 
teachers have a problem in specializing 
in one or two subjects how much more 
difficult must it be for the elementary 
teacher to master all subjects. Since col- 
leges do not require much geography, if 
they require any at all, of perspective 
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teachers, there is little chance that the 
elementary social studies teacher has had 
any.?? However, it is you, the junior high 
school classroom teacher, who will in- 
spire or kill any interest in geography. 
The cape and bay, locate and bound 
type, of geography still exists in the hands 
of the untrained teacher, and far too 
many people have had this as their only 
experience in geography. By knowing 
your students and your special field of 
study, it is necessary that geographers in 
the junior high school will prove that, 
“Geography is a light in the mind; not a 
load on the memory.”** 

How quickly and how effectively we 
can accomplish the work of correcting 
these major difficulties will determine 
the success or failure of the growth of ge- 
ography in the junior high schools of the 
United States. We can prevent the grow- 
ing pains from developing into a case of 
arrested development. 
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added to the social studies since there is no time 
in the day to add anything. 

** Nevill Scarfe, op. cit., page 8. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL AT WORK 


Coordinators Report 


New Hampshire—Albert 
mouth College, Hanover 

New Jersey—Daniel Jacobsen, Montclair State 
College, Montclair 


Among the people who work diligently in S. Carlson, Dart 
promoting geographic education and the inter- 
ests of the NCGE are the state coordinators. 


They are: 


Alabama—Frank J. Foster, Box 2242, Univer- 
sity 

Arizona—George T. Renner, III, Arizona State 
University, Tempe 

Arkansas—Mary L. Hileman, Arkansas State 
Teachers College, Normal Station, Conway 

California—William G. Byron, Los Angeles 
State College, 5280 Gravois Avenue, Los 
Angeles 32 

Colorado—Eugenia W. Tuttle, Box 24, Estes 
Park 

Connecticut—George M. Howe, See New Eng- 
land 

Delaware— 

District of Columbia—Frances Hanson, 9315 
Adelaide Drive, Bethesda, Maryland 

Florida—Mary Bostick, Demonstration School, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 

Georgia—James A. Barnes, University of Geor- 
gia, Athens 

Idaho—Herbert Vent, University of Idaho, 
Moscow 

Illinois—Kermit M. Laidig, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Normal 

Indiana—Alfred H. Meyer, Valparaiso Uni- 
versity, Valparaiso 

Iowa—Clyde Kohn, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City 

Kansas—Huber 
Manhattan 

Kentucky—Joseph R. Schwendeman, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington 

Louisiana—Bonnie Mae Smith, City 
Schools, Lake Charles 

Maine—Myron E. Starbird, Farmington Teach- 
ers College, Farmington 

Maryland—George Beishlag, State Teachers 
College at Towson, Baltimore 4 

Massachusetts—Elizabeth Eiselen, 
College, Wellesley 81 

Michigan—Robert J. Goodman, Wayne State 
University, Detroit 

Minnesota—Hildegard Binder Johnson, Mac- 
alester College, St. Paul 

Mississippi—Carol Brumby, Delta State Teach- 
ers College, Cleveland 

Missouri—Sidney E. Ekblaw, University of 
Kansas City, Kansas City 

Montana—Nicholas Helburn, Montana State 
College, Route #2, Bozeman 

Nebraska—George S. Corfield, Nebraska Wes- 
leyan University, Lincoln 4 

Nevada—Richard Sands, University of Nevada, 
University Station, Reno 

New England—George M. Howe, Travelers 
Weather Service, 700 Main Street, Hartford 
15, Conn. 


Self, Kansas State College, 


Public 


Wellesley 


New Mexico—Leroy Gordon, University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque 

New York—Howard H. Flierl, State University 
of New York, New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany 

North Carolina—Robert Cramer, East Caro- 
lina College, Greenville 

North Dakota—Viola M. Bohn, 915 Avenue F, 
East, Bismarck 

Ohio—Charles R. Weilbaker, Teachers Col- 
lege, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 

Oklahoma—John W. Morris, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman 

Oregon—Hazel Newhouse, 
School, Gresham 

Pennsylvania—Katherine Montgomery, 
#3, St. Clair Apartments, Greensburg 

Rhode Island—Marion L. Wright, Rhode Is- 
land College of Education, Providence 

South Carolina—Julian J. Petty, University of 
South Carolina, Columbia 

South Dakota— 

Tennessee—Marie Harrison, 
State College, Johnson City 

Texas—Frances Potts, East Texas State Col- 
lege, Commerce 

Utah—S. Elliott Budge, 1201 Ridgedale Lane, 
Salt Lake City 6 

Vermont—Vincent H. Malstrom, Middlebury 
College, Middlebury 

Virginia—Charles F. Lane, Longwood College, 
Farmville 

Washington—Robert Funderburk, 
Washington College, Ellensburg 

West Virginia—Sam. E. Clagg, Marshall Col- 
lege, Huntington | 

Wisconsin—Clarence Olmstead, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 

Wyoming—Richard Murphy, 
Wyoming, Laramie 

British Columbia—J. Lewis Robinson, Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, Vancouver 

Manitoba— 

Ontario—Douglas M. MHaddow, Northview 
Heights, C.I., 550 Finch Ave., W., Willow- 
dale 


Gresham High 


Apt. 


East Tennessee 


Central 


University of 


Some of the responsibilities of the state co- 
ordinators are membership promotion, organiza- 
tion of state councils of geography teachers, 
publication of bulletins and newsletters, partici- 
pation in the work of state curriculum commit- 
tees, establishment of minimum requirements in 
geography for teacher certification, distribution 
of monographs, organization of geography clubs, 
promotion of guest lecturers (geographers) for 
important meetings, encouragement of research 
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in geographic education, solicitation of articles 
for The Journal of Geography, and distribution 
of announcements of meetings of the NCGE. 

A few copies of the “Fourteenth Annual Re- 
port of Coordinators,” distributed at the con- 
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vention in Cincinnati, are still available. If you 
want a copy please write to me. 

Hersert H. Gross 
Concordia Teachers College 
River Forest, Illinois 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR GEOGRAPHIC EDUCATION 


The 47th Annual Meeting of the National 
Council for Geographic Education will be held 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, November 24 and 
25, 1961. The Benjamin Franklin Hotel will be 
the headquarters. The theme of this year’s meet- 
ing is “Geography in the Schools of America.” 

When you write to the advertisers, let them 
know that you not only saw their advertisements 
but read the reviews and listings of their books. 
THE JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY published in the 
April issue the 94th review to be published dur- 


ing this school year, September, 1960 to March, 
1961. 

Have you seen the new leaflet of the NCGE 
entitled “Publications for Teachers of Geography 
and Social Studies?” You can secure this leaflet 
by writing to NCGE, Box 303, Faculty Exchange, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Student membership applications may be se- 
cured from Lorrin Kennamer, Secretary of NCGE, 
The University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. 


GEOGRAPHIC MATERIALS RECEIVED 


David Lowenthal, editor. The West Indies Fed- 
eration, Perspectives on a New Nation. Colum- 
bia University Press, 2060 Broadway, New 
York 27, N.Y., 1961. 142 pages including table 
of contents, selected reading list, three tables 
and the index. $3.00. : 

Sam H. Schurr and Bruce C. Netschert. E 
in the American Economy 1850-1975, Its His- 
tory and Prospects. The Johns Hopkins Press, 
Homewood, Baltimore 18, Maryland, 1960. 774 
pages including tables of contents, list of 
tables, list of figures, appendixes and index. 
$12.50. 

Alex Somme, editor. A Geography of Norden. 
John Wiley & Sons, 440 4th St., New York 16, 
N.Y., 1960. 363 pages including table of con- 
tents, approximately 200 descriptive maps, dia- 
grams and illustrations, selected bibliography 
and place name index. About $7.50, Kr. 53. 

Marjory Stone Douglas. The Key to Paris. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, East Washington 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1961. 123 pages 
including table of contents, illustrations and 
index. $2.95. 

Henry F. Becker and David E. Christensen. 
Florida Reference Atlas. Dixie Publishers, 
Tallahassee, Florida, 1960. 84 pages with table 
of contents. $2.00. 

A. K. Lobeck. Places of the World. The Geo- 
graphical Press, C. §. Hammond & Co., Inc., 
Maplewood, New Jersey, 1960, new and re- 
vised edition. 8 sheets including 5 maps. 
Single copy $.40. 

Directory of Texas Manufacturers, 1961. Bureau 
of Business Research, The University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas, 1961. 592 pages including table 
of contents, how to use the directory. $12.00. 


John R. Borchert and Jane McGuigan. Geog- 
raphy of the New World. Rand McNally & 
Company, P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 8, Illinois, 
1961. 448 pages including table of contents, 
list of maps, reference tables, index and pro- 
nouncing vocabulary. Elementary and Junior 
High. $4.96. 

Parley M. Pratt. Rice, Domestic Consumption in 
the United States. Bureau of Business Re- 
search, The University of Texas, Austin, Tex., 
1960. 217 pages including table of contents, 
list of figures, list of tables and bibliography. 
$4.00. 

Nine Glacier Maps, Northwestern North Amer- 
ica. American Geographical Society, Special 
Publication No. 34, Broadway at 156th St., 
New York 32, N.Y., 1961. $3.00. 

. L. Kandel. William Chandler Bagley. Bureau 

of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N.Y., 1961. 131 pages 
including table of contents and references. 
$3.50. 

John Ise. Our National Park Policy, A Critical 
History. The Johns Hopkins Press, Home- 
wood, Baltimore 18, Md., 1961. 701 pages in- 
cluding table of contents and index. $10.00. 

The A V Index, A Guide to Instructional Ma- 
terial Information in Selected Publications. 
Audio-Visual Research Institute, 1346 Broad- 
way, Detroit 26, Michigan, 1961. 52 pages. 
$1.50. 

The Oxford Home Atlas of the World. Pre- 
pared by the Cartographic Department of the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford University Press, 417 
Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y., 1961. 130 
pages. $2.80. 

Thubten Jigme Norbu. Tibet Is My Country, 
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(As told to Heinrich Harrer and translated 
from the German by Edward Fitzgerald). E. P. 
Dutton & Company, 300 Park Avenue South, 
New York 10, N.Y., 1961. 264 pages with full 
color photographs. $5.00. 

Jim Berry Pearson, The Maxwell Land Grant. 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla- 
homa, 1961. 305 pages including table of con- 
tents, list of illustrations and maps, biblio- 
graphical notes and index. $5.00. 

T. M. Bushnell. A Study of Hoosier Soils and 
Rambles in Pedological Fields. Peda-Products, 
430 Russell St., West Lafayette, Indiana, 1961. 
101 pages including photographs, maps and 
charts. $1.50. 

Delia Goetz. At Heme in Our Land. Ginn and 
Company, Statler Building, Boston 17, Mass., 
1961. 280 pages including maps, colored photos, 
tables of contents and index. $3.20. Grade 3. 

David Greenhood. Watch the Tides. Holiday 
House, 8 West 13th St., New York II, N.Y., 
1961. 40 pages including illustrations. $2.75. 

Erna Fergusson. Life in America: Hawaii. The 
Fideler Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
1960. 160 pages including photographs, maps, 
introduction to the teacher, table of contents, 
index, and glossary. $3.68. 

Christopher Colles. A Survey of the Roads of the 
United States of America, 1789 (edited by Wal- 
ter W. Ristow). The Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1961. 227 
pages including table of contents, maps, illus- 
trations, bibliography and index. $7.50. 

Bernhard and Michael Grzimek. Serengeti Shall 
Not Die (translated from the German by E. L. 
and D. Rewald). E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N.Y., 1960. 344 pages 
including table of contents, photographs and 
index. $6.95. 

Georges Jorre. The Soviet Union, The Land and 
Its People (translated and revised by E. D. 
Laborde). Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 119 
W. 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y., 1961. 372 
pages including table of contents, maps and 
diagrams, illustrations, index, and appendix. 
$7.50. 

S. P. Suslow. Physical Geography of Asiatic Rus- 
sia. (translated by Noah D. Gershevsky; edited 
by Joseph E. Williams). W. H. Freeman & Co., 
660 Market St., San Francisco 4, Calif., 1961. 
594 pages with 168 illustrations, 50 maps, table 
of contents, bibliography and index. $15.00. 

R. W. Durrenberger. The Geography of Califor- 
nia in Essays and Readings. Roberts Publishing 
Co., P.O. Box 232, Northridge, California, 1959. 
196 pages including table of contents and one 
map. $2.50. 

R. W. Durrenberger. Patterns on the Land, Geo- 
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graphical, Historical and Political Maps of 
California. Roberts Publishing Co., P.O. Box 
232, Northridge, California, 1960 (second edi- 
tion). 68 pages. $2.95. 

The Glackmeyer Report of Multiple Land-Use 
Planning. (With research supplement.) Report 
of the Glackmeyer Subcommittee of the North- 
ern Region Land-Use Planning Committee. On- 
tario Department of Lands and Forests, On- 
tario, Canada, 1960. 210 pages with 12 color 
maps. $4.00. 

Teaching by Television. The Ford Foundation 
and the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion. Ford Foundation, Office of Reports, 477 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y., 1961 (sec- 
ond edition). 87 pages. Free upon request. 

Orris C. Herfindahl. Three Studies in Minerals 
Economics. Resources for the Future, Inc., 1775 

* Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 
1961. 63 pages. $1.00. 

Irvin M. Peithmann. The Choctaw Indians of 
Mississippi. General Publications, Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois, 1961. 
16 pages. Free copies now available. Write to 
Recreation & Outdoor Education Dept. 

Mildred & George Weston, Jr. The Key to Bos- 
ton. J. B. Lippincott Co., East Washington 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1961. 127 pages 
with table of contents, index and photographs. 
$2.95. 

Lillian J. Bragdon. The Land and People of 
Switzerland. J. B. Lippincott Co., East Washing- 
ton Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1961. 127 pages 
including table of contents, illustrations and 
index. $2.95. 

George Miksch Sutton. Iceland Summer: Adven- 
tures of a Bird Painter (illustrated by the au- 
thor). University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 
Oklahoma, 1961. 253 pages including table of 
contents, list of illustrations, list of birds men- 
tioned and index. $5.95. 

National Forest Wildlife. U. S$. Department of 
Agriculture, Forest Service. (For copies write 
to U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C.) 16 pages with maps and photo- 
graphs. $.20. 

Joseph S. Roucek, editor. Contemporary Political 
Ideologies. Philosophical Library Inc., 15 East 
40th St., New York 16, N.Y., 1961. 470 pages 
including table of contents, notes, index. $10.00. 

Richard M. Highsmith, Jr., editor. Case Studies in 
World Geography, Occupance and Economy 
Types. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J., 1961. 218 pages. $3.95. 

Frank Debenham. Discovery and Exploration, An 
Atlas-History. Doubleday & Co., 575 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N.Y., 1961. 272 pages in- 
cluding maps, photographs, and index. $9.95. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Lawrence Durrell. Prospero’s Cell and Reflec- 
tions on a Marine Venus. E. P. Dutton and 
Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N.Y. 1960, 142 and 189 pages respectively. 
Many books have been written about the 

islands in the Aegean, the “wine-dark sea,” but 

Durrell’s engaging and refreshing “island por- 

traits” are still the best and should remain so for 

sometime. In this book, the publisher has 
brought together Durrell’s intensely interesting 
books, Corfu (Prospero’s Cell) and Rhodes (Re- 
flections on a Marine Venus). First published in 

1945 and 1952 respectively, the books, based 

upon visits to Corfu in 1937 and Rhodes in 1945, 

dramatically demonstrate Durrell’s unique ge- 

nius as a writer of travel books. Durrell deals 
with the ethnography, archaeology, history, 
mythology, folklore, sociology, and arts of both 
islands. His descriptions of the physical and cul- 
tural tapestry of the islands are vivid, e.g., “the 
olive trees are stunted and contorted in an effort 
to maintain a purchase on this crumbling gyp- 
sum territory. Their roots, like the muscles of 
wrestlers, hang from the culverts.” He has come 
to know the people of these islands intimately, 
because he went fishing with them, drank and 
ate with them, watched them tread grapes, pick 
olives, dance, and pray. Hence, he presents them 
to us not “as comic and quaint abstractions 
attached to picturesque names like Paul and 

Socrates and Aristotle.” We recommend this 

book to those who enjoy reading poetic prose 

and to those who want to become more intimate 
with the exotic and rustic Greek islands. 
Paut P. Vouras 

Paterson State College 


George H. T. Kimble. Tropical Africa, The 
Twentieth Century Fund, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N.Y., 1960. Two volumes, 603 
and 506 pages, with table of contents, illustra- 
tions, map, selected territorial data, and index. 
$15.00. 

As one opens Professor George H. T. Kimble’s 
study of Tropical Africa, the first impression 
concerns the audacity of attempting to encom- 
pass so much even in two volumes. This is truly 
a monumental analysis, never before equalled 
and not soon to be surpassed. Behind it lie sev- 
eral field trips, forty working papers prepared 
by collaborators, and the contribution of at least 
a thousand people in Africa, Europe and Amer- 
ica. The index alone occupies 35 pages, and is 
preceded by 25 pages of territorial data. There 
is no bibliography because in 1956 The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund published a Select Anno- 
tated Bibliography as part of its Tropical Afri- 
can Study. The book contains innumerable foot- 
notes. The volumes are enriched by 76 pages of 
very human photographs taken by Omar Mar- 
cus. This publication was designed to supply 
Americans with the facts about Africa which we 


so obviously need for sound policy decisions. Its - 


public acceptance is shown in its front page treat- 
ment by The Sunday New York Times Book 
Review. 

Tropical Africa is divided into two volumes: 
Land and Livelihood, and Society and Polity. 
The first and more geographic ranges from the 
economic life at the turn of the century 
through land and resource potentials to trans- 
portation. The second volume is more sociologi- 
cal, with chapters on education, health, colonial 
policies, nationalism, and the shape of things. 
In the latter, Kimble quotes from the Times of 
London (1957), “The tribe is still the strongest 
entity in Africa. It is stronger than the individ- 
ual, it is stronger than the nation, it is stronger 
than the race. The only points at which it is 
yielding are where urbanization is taking over. 
It may even be that the tribe is getting stronger 
than weaker.” 

If the first impression of the book relates to 
its scope, the second is of its depth and under- 
standing. This is meaningful scholarship at its 
best; sound, sympathetic, and penetrating. This 
is also beautiful writing, for few geographers 
have a better command of the English language. 

Prof. Kimble opens the chapter on The Phys- 
ical Frame with these words: “The physical per- 
sonality of tropical Africa is not readily caught 
in a web of words, and most of the things that 
are true about it take long to say. It could 
hardly be otherwise when we consider the kind 
of a place tropical Africa is.” 

The next chapter deals with The Pattern of 
Population, and here we find “There are many 
kinds of Africans.” . . . in cultural terms “we 
can safely say that in the entire continent there 
are over 750 kinds of Africans, and probably as 
many as a thousand” . . . in physical terms “the 
number is very much smaller—nearer ten than 
a thousand,” 

In discussing the Waters of the Land, Kimble 
writes that “length for length, width for width, 
and gradient for gradient, the most useful rivers 
in Tropical Africa are the rivers of the rain 
forests.” And so on through 24 chapters. 

The scope and viewpoint of Tropical Africa 
is suggested by the five ideas with which Prof. 
Kimble opens the book. First, Africa is “very 
much alive. . . . it is only a matter of hours be- 
fore a cry uttered in secret in the Congo is 
heard on the rooftops of Manhattan.” Second, 
“Africa is a pivotal part of .. . all four hemi- 
spheres . . . Economically, no area in the world 
is more dependent upon external demand.” 
Third, “Its people plainly do not intend to be 
ignored.” Fourth, “The peoples of tropical Af- 
rica are no longer ignorant of us. . . . The rip- 
ples made by our ‘Little Rocks’ have a habit of 
penetrating almost overnight into the backwat- 
ers of the Zambezi.” “And fifth, the region al- 
most certainly has the world’s largest untapped 
resources.” 

The reader who at first glance finds the vol- 
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umes too imposing is captured as soon as he 
reads a few sentences. This is good geography; 
it is also great writing. 

GeorceE B. CREssEY 
Syracuse University 


Lorus J. & Margery Milne. The Balance of Na- 
ture. Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N.Y., 1960. 329 pages with table 
of contents, notes, and index. $5.00. 

This is a book which should please the nat- 
uralist, encourage the wildlife biologist, convince 
the arm-chair conservationist and cause the 
geographer and other social scientists to wish 
for more biological background to judge the 
validity of the authors’ interpretations, The 
authors, through examples from around the 
globe and close at hand—from the distant past 
and few months ago, recount the adjustments of 
plants and animals to environmental changes 
wrought by man. It is thus the most up-to-date 
interpretation available of the impact of our 
new technology on the living resources of the 
earth. The accounts are presented in a very 
interesting manner, with sufficient factual in- 
formation to be convincing. An excellent list of 
references at the end of the book testifies to the 
care with which the related literature, was ex- 
plored. 

Many agriculturists and geographers will dis- 
agree with the authors’ view (p. 33) that “agri- 
culturists have done wonders in increasing the 
efficiency with which food can be raised if the 
future welfare of the soil is ignored.” The 
entomologists and chemists who have struggled 
to gain mastery over pests of man, his crops and 
creatures, interpret in a different manner than 
the authors’, their observation that “Despite 
all our new insecticides, the codling moth, the 
scale insects and Colorado potato beetle are 
still with us.” The authors, the reader might 
conclude, would have man let nature take its 
course in achieving a balance since as they 
express it, “We thrive best by keeping non- 
human life of most kinds as thoroughly isolated 
as possible. . . .” No competent agriculturist 
denies that serious soil losses have occurred, nor 
do competent entomologists deny their inability 
to eradicate pests completely. They will point 
out, however, that soil losses are due to poor 
land management, not increased efficiency in 
food production, and that high quality apples, 
citrus fruits and potatoes are produced in 
abundance only because a satisfactory degree 
of control over codling moths, scales and Colo- 
rado potato beetles has been attained through use 
of modern insecticides. 

Biology is not an exact science and interpre- 
tation of the way in which a balance in ature 
is achieved and its implications to the future of 
man-kind is a hazardous undertaking. The au- 
thors have fortified themselves with extensive 
first-hand study around the world, and drawn 
freely upon the careful researches of other emi- 
nent biologists in arriving at their views. They 
have produced, in so doing, a highly informa- 
tive and challenging book. An excellent choice 
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of drawings by Olaus J. Murie adds materially 
to the book's appearance, 

CHaARLEs A. DAMBACH 
Ohio State University 


Griffith Taylor, editor. Geography in the 20th 
Century. Third Edition, 1957, reprinted in 
1960, Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N.Y. xi and 674 pages with glos- 
sary, index. $10. 

This well known book appearing in its earli- 
est edition about ten years ago includes contri- 
butions from 23 authors, 7 from the United 
States, 6 from Canada, 8 from England, 1 from 
Czechoslovakia, and 1 from Poland. Each of 
these men is a specialist in the subject upon 
which he has written. 

A major aim of the study is to examine the 
fields, aims, techniques, growth, and trends of 
geography. The work is divided into three parts. 
The first deals with the evolution of geography 
and its philosophic basis and includes chapter 
headings of, Introduction: The Scope of the Vol- 
ume; Geography in the Nineteenth Century; 
The French School of Geography; The German 
School of Geography; The West Slav Geograph- 
ers; and Environmentalism and Possibilism. The 
second part of the book is concerned with spe- 
cial environments and with advances in geo- 
morphology, meteorology, climate, soils and re- 
gionalism. Included in part two are chapters on 
The Progress of Geomorphology; Geographical 
Aspects of Meteorology; Climatic Influences; 
Soils and Their Geographical Significance; Set- 
tlement by the Modern Pioneer; Geography and 
Arctic Lands; Exploration of Antarctica; Geog- 
raphy and the Tropics; Geography and Region- 
alism; and Land Use Surveys With Special Ref- 
erence to Britain. The last part of the volume 
describes field work, sociological and urban as- 
pects, the function of the geographical society, 
and geopacifics—the study of all types of geog- 
raphy with a view to promoting world peace. 
Titles in part three are Geography is a Practi- 
cal Subject; Geography and Empire; Racial Ge- 
ography; The Sociological Aspects of Geogra- 
phy; Urban Geography; Geography and Avia- 
tion; The Field of the Geographical Society; 
Geography in Practice in the Federal Govern- 
ment in Washington; Geopolitics and Geopaci- 
fics; Cartography; The Geographical Interpreta- 
tion of Air Photography; and the Relations of 
Geography and History. 

Although the book appeals primarily to ma- 
ture students of geography, the demand for the 
text has been sufficient to call for three editions, 
1951, 1953, 1957, and a reprinting in 1960. Minor 
criticism may be justified in a few places; for 
example, some students may be disturbed by the 
limited index; and the publishers should note 
the discrepancy between number of pages, au- 
thors, plates, and text illustrations given in the 
fly leaf and those actually appearing in the text. 

Earv B. SHAW 

Assumption College 

Worcester, Mass. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
FOR 
GEOGRAPHIC EDUCATION 


The 47th Annual Meeting of The National 
Council for Geographic Education will be held 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, November 24 and 
25, 1961. The Benjamin Franklin Hotel will be 
the headquarters. The theme of this year’s meet- 


ing is “Geography in the Schools of America.” 


When you write to the advertisers, let them 


know that you not only saw their advertisements 


but read the reviews and listings of their books. 
The Journal of Geography published in the 
April issue the 94th review to be published dur- 


ing this school year, September, 1960 to April, 
1961. 


Have you seen the new leaflet of the NCGE 
entitled “Publications for Teachers of Geog- 
raphy and Social Studies’? You can secure this 
leaflet by writing to NCGE, Box 303, Faculty 
Exchange, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 


Student membership applications may be se- 
cured from Lorrin Kennamer, Secretary of 
NCGE, The University of Texas, Austin 12, 


Texas. 


A New Text From McGraw-Hill 


FUNDAMENTALS OF PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


By GLENN T. TREWARTHA, AR- 
THUR H. ROBINSON, and EDWIN 
H. HAMMOND, University of Wiscon- 
sin. The McGraw-Hill Series in Geog- 
raphy. Ready in June, 1961. 


This short, abridged version of the highly- 
respected and authoritative PHYSICAL 
ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY, Fourth 
Edition, is designed specifically to meet 
the needs of a one-semester course in in- 
troductory physical geography. With pri- 
mary emphasis on geographical distribu- 
tion and interrelationships, the text covers 
the basic elements of physical geography, 
beginning with land forms, then pro- 
gresses into weather and climate, geo- 
graphical treatment of vegetation, water, 
soils, and minerals. 


—Other outstanding texts— 


ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY, 
Fourth Edition 


By VERNOR C. FINCH, GLENN T. 
TREWARTHA, ARTHUR H. ROBIN- 
SON, and EDWIN H. HAMMOND, 
University of Wisconsin. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Geography. 800 pages, $7.95. 


PHYSICAL ELEMENTS OF 
GEOGRAPHY, Fourth Edition 


By VERNOR C. FINCH, GLENN T. 
TREWARTHA, ARTHUR H. ROBIN- 
SON, and EDWIN H. HAMMOND, 
University of Wisconsin. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Geography. 685 pages, $7.25. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 


CLIMATE, Third Edition 


By GLENN T. TREWARTHA, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. McGraw-Hill Se- 
ries in Geography. 402 pages, $7.75. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
1330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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STOP! 
a Trying to Teach with 
Old Antiquated Maps... 


CRAM Maps and Globes are 
Up-to-Date with the latest changes 


MAPS — Big 64” Wall Maps 


Beautiful full colors—easy to read type. Beginners—Middle Grades—Upper 
Grades. Complete set Physical, Physical Political and Geography Maps. 
United States and Armadillo World. 


GLOBES — Companion for above Maps 


Graded for every classroom. The finest editing, workmanship construction 
and finish available in any world globe. Mountings available to provide 
maximuin usefulness of classroom conditions. 


Order NOW at Requisition Time 
Mark-On—Rub-Off 


Surface on Maps and Globes is tough and 
rugged. Enables teacher and student to 
mark on surface to better visualize point of 
the lesson. 


FREE Catalog No. 93 


Cram‘s graded visual teaching aids 
for all grades—For complete informa- 
tion and prices, send today for this 
new big, colorful Catalog No. 93. 
Also ask for literature giving com- 
plete details of Cram’s new “Tuffy” 
world globes. 


SCHOOL AND LIBRARY DIVISION 


Own 94th Year CRAM Tuffy's 3rd Yoan 
GEO. F. CO. Inc. 


730 E. Washington St. + Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


Tell Advertisers You Saw It in the JOURNAL 
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THE ROYAL CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
Cordially Invites Members of the National Council for Geographic Education to Be- 
come Members of the Royal Canadian Geographical Society and to Receive Monthly 
the CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL, Canada’s Monthly Pictorial Maga- 
zine of Geography and Travel in Canada, the British Commonwealth and the World. 
Membership fee is $5 annually which includes subscription to the CANADIAN GEO- 


GRAPHICAL JOURNAL. 


To: Professor Wm. L. Mayo 
United States Representative 
The Royal Canadian Geographical Society 
c/o Mercer University 
Macon, Georgia 


I desire to become a member of the Royal Canadian Geographical Society and enclose $5 for 
one years dues which includes subscription to the Canadian Geographical Journal. (Note: 


Libraries and Schools may only be subscribers, not members). 


(Please make checks payable to the Royal Canadian Geographical Society) 


\ 
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Alice Marriott. The First Comers, Longmans, 
Green & Company, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
18, N.Y., 1960. 246 pages, illustrated by Harvey 
Weiss, with a list of state antiquities laws, 
bibliography, and index. $4.50. 


The First Comers is intended chiefly for the 
12-16 year group, although, as the jacket states, 
it is a book for the hobby archaeologist of any 
age. The author clearly states that this volume 
is designed primarily as a “guidebook,” not as a 
complete description of America’s prehistoric 
Indians. There are vivid reconstructions of the 
life and crafts of some of our prehistoric North 
American Indian groups such as the Folsom 
people, the ancient Eskimos, and the Anasazi 
peoples of the southwest. Throughout the book, 
however, Miss Marriott stays nicely with her 
“guidebook” theme. 

The first two chapters introduce archaeology, 
discuss races, and tell how North America’s “first 
comers” crossed the Bering Sea and spread south- 
ward. There are other chapters such as “How 
Artifacts Reach Museums,” “How Old is Old?” 
(discussing cross-dating, dendrochronology, etc.), 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Do Your Part—Buy From Our Advertisers 


“Discoveries That Make Headlines,” “Can I Get 
a Job in Archaeology?”, and “The Hobby 
Archaeologist.” 

The book is full of sound facts and concepts. 
Miss Marriott tells how other sciences contribute 
to archaeology, how to make a “surface survey,” 
and how NOT to make a dig. She also tells how 
to start and maintain school, club, or personal 
museums. 

Only one map (showing how the Cross Tim- 
bers separated eastern and western Indians in 
prehistoric days) appears in this volume. A glos- 
sary or chronological table might have been 
helpful. The bibliography (subdivided mainly 
into regions) is very useful, but is not really 
designed for the young readers of this book. 

Alice Marriott is a professional anthropologist, 
as well as an experienced writer. She has been 
a field and a museum archaeologist, and readers 
should be inspired by her own obvious love for 
archaeology. The First Comers is an interesting, 
authoritative book that should prove to be a 
valuable addition to school and public libraries, 

DONALD J. BALLAs 
Nebraska State Teachers College at Kearney 
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WEATHER INSTRUMENT 


Amateur and 
Weather Bureau Types 
SCIENCE ASSOCIATES 


Instruments/Weather 


194 NASSAU STREET 


P.O. BOX 216 


Complete installations for 
schools from $59.50 to $2895.00 
Write for catalog 


Astronomy/Teaching Aids 


PRINCETON, N.J. 
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Dorothy Loder. The Key to Philadelphia. J. B 
Lippincott Co., East Washington Square, Phil- 
adelphia 5, Pa., 1960. 120 pages with illustra- 
tions, table of contents, map and index. $2.75. 
Ages 9 to 14. 


Dorothy Loder’s The Key to Philadelphia is 
one of Lippincott’s Key To the Cities series 
written for children in the elementary grades. 
The book is a history of Philadelphia from its 
founding in 1682 to the present. 

Miss Loder has avoided monotony by selecting 
outstanding events in the city’s history and also 
by weaving in the lives of such famous Phila- 
delphians as Benjamin Franklin, David Ritten- 
house, John and William Bartam, John Fitch 
and Stephen Girard. She has given the reader a 
feeling for the distinctive atmosphere and per- 
sonality of Philadelphia which distinguishes it 
from other cities of the United States. 

The book is strictly historical. There is no 
geography in it, not even the significance of its 
location is mentioned. However, the book is very 
worthwhile for any school library. It is illustrated 
with over twenty excellent photographs but only 
one map. 

Zoe A. THRALLS 
University of Pittsburgh 


Gerald Gottlieb. The First Book of the Mediter- 
ranean. Franklin Watts, Inc., New York 22, 
N.Y., 1960. 60 pages with one map, numerous 
sketches, table of contents, and index. $1.95. 
Ages ten and up. 


The First Book of the Mediterranean by Gerald 
Gottlieb is number 123 in a series of “First 
Books” published by Franklin Watts, Inc. “The 
First Books” are “the first books to read on more 
than one-hundred subjects.” Teachers of geog- 
raphy should be pleased to find 25 or 30 first 
books on geographic regions, geographic factors, 
and related topics, for example: The Antarctic, 
Conservation, Cotton, The Earth, India, Maps 
and Globes, The Panama Canal, Space Travel, 
Stones, Weather, and West Germany. 


Deal with those who deal with us—Write Our Advertisers 


The First Book of the Mediterranean is a his- 
torical geography of the Mediterranean Sea and 
its borderlands, The author tells how men have 
used the Mediterranean for adventure, for trade, 
for war, and for pleasure from the time of King 
Minos of Crete to the present. The story serves 
especially well in placing early civilizations in 
proper historical and spatial perspective. 

Students and teachers will share equally in the 
joys of reading and looking at this book. Mr. 
Gottlieb’s writing is excellent both from the 
standpoint of grammatical construction and 
from the standpoint of imagination-capturing 
cleverness; and Austrian-born Lili Rethi’s 
sketches are delightful. 

MARJORIE SMITH GOODMAN 
University of Detroit 


Christie McFall. Hawaii. Maxton Publishers, 
Inc., 15 E. 26 St., New York 10, New York, 
1959. 28 pages. $1.38. 


This “Maxton Book for Young People” is di- 
vided into a series of topics pertaining to Hawaii 
and Hawaiians. It has a little of the early his- 
tory and something about present-day Hawaii, 
including brief descriptions of the eight main 
islands and of the sugar, pineapple, and tourist 
industries. Tropical flowers, fish with strange 
names, “liquid sunshine,” and active volcanoes 
add color to text and illustrations. From the 
pictorial map on the cover to the drawing of 
Haleakala Crater on the last page, Hawaii is 
profusely illustrated with maps and colorful 
sketches. Unfortunately there is no map showing 
the islands in correct relationship as to location 
and size. The cover map is misleading in both 
respects. It would have been helpful also to give 
a simple explanation of pronunciation which 
could be used for all Hawaiian names, In spite 
of these faults, the book could be useful as in- 
terest-arousing introductory reading or as sup- 
plementary reading. 

ELIZABETH EIsELEN 
Wellesley College 
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Mortimer W. Lawrence. The Rockets’ Red Glare. 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 210 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y., 1960. 121 pages with glossary and 
index, 67 black and white photographs, 33 il- 
lustrations and diagrams. $2.75. Ages 10-15. 


This book is loaded with exciting facts about 
explorers from Columbus to the astronauts and 
challengers of space today. It is written in a style 
that moves rapidly and quickly involves the 
reader into thinking about his potential role in 
science and mathematics and how these disci- 
plines contribute to the exploration of space and 
outer space. 

The introduction begins with “Outer Space 
and Ycu. Whoever you are, wherever you are, 
man’s efforts to conquer space will be a vital 
part of your life in the next ten years.” It sets 
the tone for the six chapters by saying, “This 
book is a report on the first real steps into the 
space age, and of the centuries of preparation 
that made these steps possible. It is the count- 
down on your challenge—man entering a new 
element in your lifetime.” 

Chapter 1., Why Rockets Zoom, includes a 
brief story of Dr. Goddard’s early work with 
rockets. Explanations are illustrated with dia- 
grams a teenager can quickly grasp. 

The next three chapters tontinue with 
carefully explained photographs ‘that show the 
work of the scientists and people who are “pre- 
paring for the perils of space.” Ten tests the as- 
tronaut must pass before his first flight into space 
are listed. 

The closing chapter, Peace on Earth, men- 
tions a few of the ways the race for outer space 
can force men to work harder for peace on earth. 

The combination of illustrations, photographs, 
and style of writing that flows through this book 
appeals to the junior high student. The book 
motivates the reader to search for more informa- 
tion about outer space. 

MAMIE ANDERZHON 
William Beye School Oak Park, Illinois 


K. Ross Toole. Montana: An Uncommon Land. 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1959. 
x and 278 pp.; maps, ills., bibliogr., index. 
$4.95. 


Toole’s Montana: An Uncommon Land is one 
of those uncommon examples of local history 
that is both readable and thought-provoking. 
All the major facts of the state’s history are set 
forth in ten smoothly written, unsentimental, 
more or less chronological chapters, while the 
introductory chapter “The Montana Pattern” 
and the concluding one “The Montana Heri- 
tage” frame the chronicle with some reflections 
on the larger geographical and historical themes 
of the region. Toole takes up in turn the early 
explorations, the activities of the mountain men 
and missionaries, the patterns of aboriginal pop- 
ulation and economy, the successive early min- 
eral booms, the exploitation of the timberlands, 
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the development of politics, transport, and 
large-scale mining, and, finally, the last spurt of 
massive agricultural colonization in eastern 
Montana in the 1910's, The recurrent pattern of 
boom and bust against the background of a 
harsh, fickle environment and physical remote- 
ness is emphasized throughout the volume; and 
the author stresses as his central theme the fact 
that the state has always been economically a 
colonial area, with the key decisions controlling 
its destinies being made by persons and forces 
located outside its boundaries. This is a work 
that can be strongly recommended not only to 
the scholar and teacher concerned with the gen- 
eral and historical geography of Montana but 
also to anyone interested in gaining fresh in- 
sights into the development and personality of 
the High Plains and Rocky Mountain regions as 
a whole. The fine quality of the photographs, 
maps, and typography should also be noted. 
WILBUR ZELINSKY 

Southern Illinvis University 


Phillip L. Wagner. The Human Use of the 
Earth. The Free Press of Glencoe, 119 W. Lake 
St., Chicago 1, Illinois, 1960. 270 pages with 
preface, 2 maps, other figures, bibliography, 
and index. $6.00. 

This full-length book is intended “to lay out 
an interpretation of man’s use of the earth as 
the orderly function of technical systems which 
interact with nature under definite limiting con- 
ditions.” 

It is proposed that “artificial environment”—a 
close relative to “cultural landscape’—be ac- 
knowledged as geography’s central interest; but 
concern with historical development and recog- 
nition of relict forms are generally ignored. 
Rather, there is continued reference to “order” 
in the artificial environment as in the natural. 
For example, “the location of any geographic 
feature conforms to certain ‘rules.’ Repeatedly, 
the point is made that people depend on nature 
and the hope is expressed that the book may be 
a bridge between the social sciences and the 
physical and biological disciplines. Nevertheless, 
a “possibilistic” view is advocated and “deter- 
minism” is disavowed. 

The Table of Contents, including Conditions 
of Human Life, Man’s Place in the World, Hu- 
man Societies as Geographic Forms, the Eco- 
nomic Bond, the Means of Production, Artificial 
Environments, Ways of Livelihood, the Com- 
mercial Environment, and a Geographic Out- 
look, suggests the size of the undertaking. The 
pertinence of some of the material, including 
numerous definitions from economics, politics, 
and sociology is hard to see. 

An extensive annotated bibliography should 
be an aid, especially to the non-specialist, in 
further exploration of the field. 

Lestig HEwes 

University of Nebraska 
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Clara Ingram Judson. St. Lawrence Seaway. Fol- 
lett Publishing Company, 1010 W. Washington 
Blivd., Chicago 7, Ill., 1959. 160 pp. Illustrated. 
$3.45. 

Ore hundred and sixty pages of interesting, 
descriptive and factual material on the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence comprise St. Law- 
rence Seaway by Clara Ingram Judson. The 
book begins with a brief reference to the geo- 
logic history of the Great Lakes, tells a little 
about the early Indian migrations into the area, 
and then deals with the exploration by the 
French and the early settlement of the area. Fol- 
lowing this introductory material, several chap- 
ters are devoted to the development of trade 
and the early canal-building projects along the 
St. Lawrence River, the St. Mary’s River, and 
between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. The last 
one-third of the book describes the development 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway and the related 
power project. 

The most valuable parts of the book include 
those which tell the stories of the building of the 
early Welland and Soo canals. The descriptions 
of the problems encountered and the methods 
of work contain many interesting details. On the 
other hand, the first part of the book attempts 
so much history in a comparatively few pages 
that it might be confusing to anyone without 
background in the history of the area. Al- 
though there are a few incorrect statements, the 
material on the whole is accurate and clearly 
presented. 

The format of the book is attractive. A num- 
ber of well-drawn sketches and maps add to its 
value. Worthy of special mention is the excel- 
lent map of the St. Lawrence Seaway from Lake 
Ontario to Montreal which shows clearly both the 
Canadian and international parts of the seaway. 
The numerous black and white pictures are well 
selected and clearly reproduced. 

St. Lawrence Seaway deserves a place in a 
school library. The book is suitable for junior 
high school students and for the advanced read- 
ers in fifth and sixth grades. 

KATHERYNE THOMAS WHITTEMORE 

State University College of Education 

Buffalo 


Mary Horkheimer Saterstrom with John W. 
Renner, and Teaching Units by William R. 
Ladson, Nellie R. McCool, Steve R. Rasmus- 
sen, Dr. James R. Wailes, and Harry K. Wong. 
Educators Guide To Free Science Materials, 
First Edition, 1960, Educators Progress Serv- 
ice, Randolph, Wisconsin. 298 pages of titles, 
sources, descriptive content, purposes, and 
uses of existing content of educational science 
material currently available. $6.25. 

This completely new publication lists 1,060 
selected free materials of which 733 are films; 

111 filmstrips. 216 materials such as bulletins, 
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books, pamphlets, exhibits, charts and posters. 
The subject index has more than 560 listings 
covering all areas of science from the primary 
and later elementary grades through junior and 
senior high school biology, chemistry, physics as 
well as science in business and industry. 

Although there are only 5 listings under Geog- 
raphy, the geography teacher will find this pub- 
lication tremendously helpful if one uses the 
subject index for each item included under the 
natural and cultural landscape. As an example, 
Forests and Forestry lists 64; Minerals 32, France 
19; Conservation 59; Industries 38. These are 
but a few of the listings. 

The book is easy to use for it has an excellent 
Table of Contents for curricular classification of 
materials, a Title Index, a Subject Index and a 
Source Index. 

Some subject matter references are numbered 
in keeping with “Free Curriculum Materials” 
and access to that publication may be necessary 
to use “Free Science Materials” most effectively. 

It would be well to keep in mind that the 
word “Free” as used in the title, does not mean 
“Free to keep.” 

Books, exhibits, films and filmstrips are sent 
to you free, but in most instances, must be re- 
turned. Bulletins, pamphlets, and charts may 
have a small charge beyond the first copy while 
some materials are available only to certain 
grade levels, age, or occupational groups. Usu- 
ally, books, exhibits and films must be ordered 
from a few weeks to several months in advance 
and, in many cases, the request must be made 
on letterhead stationery or be from admin- 
istrators or librarians rather than from the class- 
room teacher. 

A revised edition will be available each year. 
If you keep it, you must pay the stated price. 

Geography teachers in all areas of instruction 
will find this publication truly a “Gold Mine” 
of quality, educational science material. 

MARGARET SILL 
ALBERT BROWN 
Eastern Michigan University 


Alicia Street. The Key to London. J. B. Lippin- 
cott, East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Pa., 1960. 121 pages with photographs. $2.75. 
This little book which is well illustrated with 

good photographs and written in a very simple 
style gives an interesting description of London- 
ers and a popularized history of London for lay- 
men. It is easy to read, amusing, and paints 
rather an attractive story of London life. It 
reads very much like a popular guide book but 
its basis is entirely history. There is no geog- 
raphy, whatsoever, in it and therefore could 
not be used as a Social Studies book on London. 
NEVILLE V. SCARFE 
University of British Columbia 
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A truly functional mounting 


DEMONSTRATE 


Orbit of earth satellites 
Earth-sun relationships 


Concepts in science and 
mathematical geography 


WITH 


G12VR4 Vanguard with Visual Relief Map 


THE VANGUARD 


12-INCH GLOBE AND SATELLITE-ORBIT DEMONSTRATOR 


Here is a globe and a mounting designed es- 
pecially for the educational needs of the 
Satellite age—a modern yet inexpensive 
teaching tool to capture and hold the natural 
interest of children in the wonders of the 
earth and its relationship to the sun and to 
man-made satellites orbiting the earth. 


Key feature is the unique combination of 

} the globe rotating on an axis pin at the 
South pole at 231° inclination; (2) the 360° 
swing of the metal arc on the plane of the 
equator; and (3) the nearly 180° swing of the 
horizon ring on its axis in the plane perpendic- 
ular to the earth’s axis. 


Since the horizon ring is mounted with its axis 
in the plane of the equator, the 360° arc al- 
ways inscribes a great circle. The Vanguard 
thus can serve to demonstrate generally the 
orbit of most earth satellites, great circle 
routes, difference in time, latitude and longi- 
tude and a host of other facts concerning the 
relationship of the sun to the earth. 


Choice of globe maps, all on a scale of 660 
miles to the inch, almost equal to a 44-inch 
wall map. 


G12P4 _Physical-Political 
G12VR4 Visual-Relief 
G12PX4 Simplified 


F.0.B. Chicago 
The Vanguard is fully described in Circular G58. Write for it 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue 


Chicago 40, Illinois 
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Rand M¢Nally Announces Spring Publication of 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOGRAPHY 
by RHOADS MURPHEY, University of Washington 


Professor Murphey has provided the student with a systematized 
presentation of the major ideas of geography. The main body of the 
text is divided into two parts. The first examines the nature of geog- 
raphy, explains the methods it uses and the problems it investigates, 
and defines the terms it employs. 


The succeeding chapters contain a series of regional studies, cover- 
ing most of the world, in which the evolutions of settlements, cultures, 
economies, and political forms of particular areas are treated in histori- 
cal perspective as well as in current context. 


The well-written and thought-provoking text stresses the interre- 
lationships that exist between human societies and physical environ- 
ments, rather than the mere memorization of facts and figures. 


The book is illustrated with relevant photographs, expository dia- 
grams, and a large number of specially-drawn maps, both in black and 
white and in color. Each chapter includes a set of discussion questions 
and topics for further study and an annotated bibliography. A com- 
prehensive statistical appendix presents up-to-date factual information 
for almost every country in the world, thus freeing the text to a large 
extent from statistical material. 


An Introduction to Geography was written for introductory courses: 
Regional Geography, Geography of the World, Elements or Principles 
of Geography. We'll be pleased to send you a copy on request. 


Publication: Spring 1961 
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